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CHRONICLE. 


Ts default of other matter (for the “ subject ” 
{reland. in the shape of murder, accident, or other 
casualty, which a pious journalist once remarked 
that Providence had never in his experience failed to pro- 
gide in September, has not been forthcoming this year), the 
late Tipperary disturbance has attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Comparison of accounts has shown the thoroughly 
gotup character of the affair; and Mr. Moriey’s speech 
at St, Helen’s has, unfortunately, confirmed, instead of 
removing, the unpleasant impression which his mere pre- 
gence on such an occasion had created. The unwary brag- 
ging of Nationalist organs has established beyond the 
ility of contradiction the fact that the injured inno- 
cents were actively resisting, if not actively attacking, the 
police when they were batoned. As for the proceedings 
which were made the excuse of this riot, they have been 
dragging on in the invariable fashion—insults to the Bench 
being alternated with tall talk, the jokes of an ill-brought- 
schoolboy, and boorish interruptions, on the part of the 
tysand the Harrinetons. Application has been made 
in Dublin that one of the sitting magistrates shall not t 
the case, on the ground (as far as we can make it out) that 
he knows too much about the defendants’ guilt. Mr. 
Justice Hotes, however, refused this modest request, de- 
caring that he could see no proof of any probable bias or 
favour in Mr, SHANNON, 


Little of importance was rted from the 
Continent in. the early the week. It 
has, however, “ transpired "—in the proper 
sense of that much-misused word—that the Italians are 
exceedingly anxious to get Kassala, but that Sir Everyn 
Baninc and General GrenreLt are not likely to gratify 
them. They certainly will not be doing their duty if they 
do—An English man-of-war has been ordered to Vitu 
#0 inquire into therecent massacre of Germans.——In 
France attention has chiefly been directed to the Count 
of Pants’s remarkably foolish and undignified letter about 
the Boulangist business, and to some canards about a 
Franco-Russian alliance, while in the dearth of actual 
incident considerable attention was paid to a Figaro inter- 
with Signor Crispr.c—The anti-Socialist law in Ger- 
many has run out, and there is joy in Anarchdom. “The 
“Red flag is now mounting up,” says Herr LigskNecnt, 
and though this is, of course, only the usual bombast, 

it will be very interesting to see what comes of it. 
{n Portugal the Ministerial crisis is, and is not, settled, 
Ferrao having, it is said, at last succeeded in 
a Ministry, but the attitude of that Ministry 
towards the Agreement being dark. It is enough to say 
that England will stick by her word as far as she can, and 
that if Portugal loses by refusing the benefits offered to 
her, on Portugal's head will it be——The American Senate 
. the Tariff Bill, and the Prestpent has approved 
tt. By the way, America is fond of big things, and will take it 
4S compliment when it is said that perhaps the biggest lie 
Hl achieved in a single word, not a substantive or a verb, 
48 proceeded from an American . An Executive Com- 
+ ape of the Irish Famine Fund in New. York announces 
nae“ the generosity of the American people alone stands 
between the Irish and starvation.”.—-Very alarming 
Ae have been set about as to the imminence of serious 
ble - the Armenian frontier ; but they are at present 

} Only. 

The Church Congress opened at Hull on 
Congresses. Tuesday under the eae of the Bishop of 
Durwam, the Archbishop of York being un- 
ae prevented from taking his proper place by ill- 
7 —*he Congregational Union has been holding a 


meeting at Swansea.——The dockers, too, have met in con- 
gress, and have boasted themselves greatly, perhaps too 
greatly, considering that they have but put their armour 
on in the great conflict for the destruction of British trade, 
but excusably, considering their success already in that 
cheerful enterprise. At the Iron and Steel Congress, 
held this year in New York, Sir James Kitson beslavered 
Mr. Anprew Carnegie. That citizen may be described as 
a kind of male ArHroprTe, continually new-born from the 
foam of the flatteries of his parasites. 
Further intelligence has been received from 
The Colonies, Mashonaland which shows that so farall has been 
going on smoothly; but it is hardiy necessary 
to say that the pinch does not come at the first opening up 
of a “ plantation” in the good old sense. Fuller details of 
Mr. Cxcit Ruopes’s Kimberley speech of September 10 show 
that, despite its Afrikander leanings, there was less to object 
to in it than the telegraphic summaries suggested.——A 
rumour asserts the possibility of the Newfoundland Fisheries 
question being referred to the Porz. The Caroline Islands 
matter is a fair precedent, and His Holiness would, no 
doubt, be impartial enough, for the greater ‘“ Catholicity” 


TY | of France is balanced by the more benevolent attitude of 


the English rule to “Catholics.” But there are some great 
lions in the path.——The Canadian Ministers delivered on 
Wednesday at a Halifax picnic some very cheery and, as 
the telegrams have it, “defiant” remarks on the United 
States Tariff Bill, to the effect that they were not going to be 
tariffed into annexation.——In Australia the strikes appear 
to be gradually collapsing, but Sydney has suffered from a 
fire which would have done credit to the United States 
n Friday week Lord Derpy e at Liver- 
pool on well-worn subject’ of technical 
education with that curious mixture of un- 
satirical good sense and not exactly commonplace avoid- 
ance of paradox which distinguishes him. n the same 
day Mr. Suaw Lerevre spoke at Framlingham. There was 
once an unkind person who averred that he could only 
remember which was Mr. Ossorne Moraan and which 
Mr. Saaw Lerevre by the notes that the one was the 
Gladstonian bore who talked about Wales, and the other 
the Gladstonian bore who talked about Ireland. This was 
quite rude and almost impious, but it had an element of 
truth. The Gladstonian bore who talks about Wales has 
been corresponding with Lord Penyruyn on the subject of 
politics and the Eisteddfod. The occasion and the matter 
to which Lord Penruyn referred, perhaps not in the most 
absolutely judicious way in the world (for it is well never to 
mention the Royal Family in connexion with contentious 
matters), is in the memory of other people, if not in 
that of Mr. Osporne Morcan. It may be added that 
the Prince or Wages appears to have behaved in this 
matter with the judgment which he has usually, we might 
but for a famous instance have said invariably, displayed. 
The Gladstonian bore who talks about Ireland has been 
continuing his correspondence with Lord CLANRICARDE. 
——Of Mr. Morey at St. Helen’s we have spoken 
and shall speak. There was a good deal of speaking on 
Wednesday. Mr. Lone made a sensible address at Market 
Lavington, and Mr. James Lowrner a pointed one at 
Darlington on the subject of Mr. Moriery’s now notorious 
speech and conduct. Mr. Lowrner—who knows—reminded 
his successor that the confusion between executive and 
judicial functions in Ireland is more than anything the 
work of Mr. Giapstoye. Mr. T. W. Russe.t spoke in 


Edinburgh, told some plain truths about Tipperary, and 
asked Mr. Mortry some questions which Mr. Moruey will 
not find it easy to answer. On the other side, Lord 
HerscuE.t, at Barton-on-Humber, professed his fervent 
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belief in Home Rule, so long as Home Rule is hidden up 
Mr. Grapstone’s sleeve, and not to be criticized ; and Lord 
Ripon, at York, gave the straight tip to his political asso- 
ciates by prophesying that the Tipperary business “ would 
“ ruin the next Session” (N.B.—Lord Herscne.t was on 
the same day saying it was ridiculous to talk about Ob- 
struction). 
The London The London County Council, notwithstanding 
County the opposition of Sir Tuomas Farrer (whose 
Council. inaugural speech” as Deputy-Chairman, in 
the presence of the actual Chairman, seems to imply a 
slight confusion between their respective positions), has 
resolved to take up the water question in earnest, This is 
within its proper business, and good luck may be wished to 
the attempt, though it is not a very hopeful one. Some 
persons might have preferred the postponing of water to 
gas ; for the Water Companies are, as a rule, fairly easy to 
get on with, while the gas management, in at least some 
cases, is simply intolerable, 


The eyes of nations have continued to be fixed 
Miscellaneous. on the great SLavin and the great McAULIFrrE, 
who—disregarding, not the injunctions, but 
the expressed wishes, of a magistrate with a scorn equal to 
that of an ex-Chief Secretary for a ‘“ removable ”—met 
at Walworth, at the particularly uncomfortable hour of 
a quarter-past five, on Saturday morning, and fought a 
“furious battle” for a few minutes in four-ounce gloves. 
“ And what for no?” Reason pauses for a reply; cant 
does not give one, but bellows. The amusement of looking 
on at this kind of thing may not be dignified or refined ; 
but if we are to require refinement and dignity from the 
world at large, Heaven help it and us! A somewhat 
similar illustration of the singular mixture of cant and 
pettiness in which this age delights was given by the time 
spent by a Committee of the London County Council over 
the great question whether the Z.xo posters at the Aquarium 
and on hoardings are indecent or not.——The Brircwatt- 
Benwe t. trial, in Canada, ended on Tuesday by the conviec- 
tion of Brrcna.t for murder, and his sentence to death. 
The evidence was tolerably, if not absolutely, decisive, and 
the prisoner’s conduct had been such that he has only him- 
self to thank if he is hanged for a murder he did not 
commit. But it was not a very out-of-the-way case, and 
the interest taken in it can hardly be acquitted of morbid- 
ness, At the opening of the medical schools something 
of an innovation (as we think) was made by the delivery, in 
one case (St. Thomas’s), of the opening address by no 
medical man, but by Sir Freperick Pottock, who repre- 
sents the other one of the “twa learned faculties” which, 
as the surgeon in Jtob oy remarks, live by “ hot blood and 
“ill blood.” ‘There was no sign of either of these bad 
things in Sir Freperick’s address, the only weak point of 
which was a somewhat irresolute holding of the fort in 
reference to classical education. It is surely better to have 
Greeked and lost than never to have Greeked at all. 
Credit is due to the new City Commissioner of Police for a 
notice warning cyclists that reckless riding will be strictly 
punished. The cyclist is an excellent person in his way 
and place, but he is apt to divide the world too sharply, 
and consider that non-cyclists are persons upsettable and 
ride-over-able at their own peril and remedy. Between 
him and the cabman, the limbs of the common and unclean 
pedestrian are scarcely worth a pin’s fee in a crowded 
thoroughfare. For that which the crawler spares the cycle 
eats up, and the calculation of their respective velocities 
necessary to evade both, and the ordinary traflic to boot, 
would puzzle a senior wrangler. Moreover, the cycle is no 
small danger to vehicles themselves. It may be at least 
questioned whether bicycles (tricycles, being able to go 
slower, are less dangerous) should be admitted within the 
City at all—unless walked by dismounted riders—during 
business hours. Lord Wo tse ky, arriving in Dublin on 
Wednesday to take up the Irish command, was very cordi- 
ally received. 
The death of Mr. Atrrep Ecerton, M.P., 
Obituary. which was reported just as we went to press 
last week, creates a vacancy in a not very 
secure Conservative seat. This is to be contested by Mr. 
H. J. Rosy, for whom, if the subject was Latin Grammar, 
and not the destinies of England, tew scholars would refuse 
to vote. The matter being the destinies of England, and 
not Latin Grammar, it is greatly to be desired that Mr. 
Rosy may meet with a most signal beating, for a blinder 
Gladstonolater probably does not exist. Fortunately, Mr. 
ALGERNON Ecerton, uncle of the late member, and him- 


self an experienced Parliament-man, has consented to 
as the Unionist candidate. By a strange coing 
Mr. Bark y, the late Governor of Heligoland, hag dis 
in early middle age within a few weeks of the extingia 
of his Government.——-Of M. Atrnonse Karr We Speak 
elsewhere, 


Messrs. Lonemans have: added to their 
Books, &c. Series Cardinal Newman’s Essays on Mi 
in one volume, and Mr. Froupe’s Early Loui, 
Life of Carlyle in two. The Clarendon Press has isms, 
handsome edition of Bacon’s Essays, commented with 
unusual learning and judgment by Mr. 8S. H. Reyyouy 


AN OLD PSYCHICAL CASE, 


A CURIOUS old case for Psychical Research seems j 
44% have escaped the students in that branch of folkloy 
The story of “ The Devil of Glen Luce” is pretty yg 
known, because Srnciair quotes it at large in his wok 
on Satan’s Invisible Kingdom. But the neighbouring 
Poltergeist, in Ringcroft of Stocking, in the parish ¢ 
Rerwick, in Galloway, has been scarcely studied at g 
The story contains a curious mixture of obvious nak 
imposture, with performances much less easy to detect, aj 
analogous in character to the misdeeds of noisy 
everywhere. It is, of course, a question whether om 
active spook runs ‘round, multiplying himself like a stag 
army, and misconducting himself, now in China, now jp 
Peru, now in the house of the Westrys, now in Cock Lane: 
or whether there are legions of spooks ; or whether, lastly, 
there is some traditional form of imposture, practised 
everywhere, at home and abroad. Persons curious in 
tradition, spirit-rapping, fraud, and human or spiritul 
absurdity, may examine the Ringcroft case and decide for 
themselves. 

The authority for the legend is the Rev. ALExayxpm 
TeELrarr, minister of the parish, who published, in 1695, an 
account of the business, signed by a cloud of witnesses, 
including the ministers of Kells and of Parton. Mr. 
TELFAIR was, in 1687, the chaplain of Sir Tuomas Kine- 
PATRICK, Bart., of Closeburn. He is said to have been 
forcibly made minister of Rerwick by a mob of parishioners, 
who disliked and evicted their curate. He died in 1731. 

The Evil Spirit, for Mr. Terra frankly adopts the 
psychical theory, infested, nobody knows why, the house of 
Ayprew Mackie, mason in Ringeroft. 1t began, as in the 
Haytian stories of Obeah, by throwing stones all about the 
inside of the dwelling, on March 7, 1695. A few days 
later the children saw a figure seated by the fire, covered 
with a blanket. The youngest boy, recognizing his own 
private covering, said :—“ ‘ Be it what it will, it has nothing 
“to do with my blanket,’ which he twitched off. The 
“ ¢ figure’ was only a four-footed stool, set upon the end.’ 
This, of course, was only a simple piece of trickery; 20 
psychical inquirer will maintain more than that, we hope. The 
stone-throwing went on, and the stones were observed to hit 
persons aimed at with ‘not more than half their natural 
“weight.” This is a universal feature in th»ss legends, 
yet, as one of the stones weighed there shows. even half 
the natural weight was more than agreeable. However, 
as usual, nobody was much injured. Mr. Tevrarr, himself 
being called in to pray, was whacked soundly about the 
shoulders “with a great staff.” The bedside was tom 
away, and now rappings began in the orthodox and s& 
customed manner. Mr. Terrain felt a pressure on 
arm at night and “perceived a little white hand ani 
“arm from the elbow down, but presently it evanished. 
Spectral white hands are as familiar as rappings in modera 
séances, and that is precisely the interesting part of 
statement. What causes this uniformity of spookical prac 
tice? Nothing but this hand was actually seen, nothing 
of a spectral sort, that is, except that an un 
witness declared he beheld “a boy of fourteen, with grey 
“clothes and a bonnet on his head”; while a > 
shapeless form was also attested to. Many visitor 
were dragged about by their clothes, the minister 
others were nearly lifted off their feet, and ANDREW 
Mackie was scratched, as if by the nails of humae 
fingers. The bedclothes of the children were twitched of 
—this is a very common practical joke. Bars of 
floated through the room, including the great W 
bolt of the house-door. The ministers of Kells and Cros 
Michael were pelted with stones, and a piece of A 
lore magic, small bones and blood, was found under 
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great stone at the threshold. Balls of light pervaded the 
chief apartment—this is a regular feature in séances ; there 
were whistles, groans, and articulate cries. A letter, written 
ig blood and bad grammar, was found in the lane, bidding 
gcotland to repent ; but this manifestation was really a trifle 
étoo thin,” and showed the human hand too obviously. It 
as more difficult to break holes through the thatch and 
walls of the house, but this was managed without the 
being caught in the act. The family then left 
the house in the occupancy of five neighbours, and it 
is notable that while the family was away nothing oc- 
curred, except some disturbances among the cattle. Dis- 
turbances were renewed as soon as the family came back, 
and on the day of a parochial fast to atone for these 
indiscretions, noises and throwing of missiles were espe- 
dally lively. All the stonework of one end of the house 
was pulled down, and the family had to live in the stable. 
Fires continually broke out, and gave much annoyance, 
till the whole affair ended, as suddenly as it had begun, 
on the 1st of May. Five ministers, a few lairds, and 
a number of farmers sign this account, in which there is 
not a single suspicion breathed that the business was merely 
a practical joke. Mr. Tetrair recites it as an argument 
inst atheism, and for other reasons of edification. 
And there we must leave it, with the remark that the 
ts in these performances, human or otherwise, are 
persons of perhaps less invention than their reporters, who, 
to be sure, are also very much “ in the same tale.” 


RUFFIAN-KEEPING. 


i was necessary last week to point out, in connexion 
with the case of ALrrep Harcan, that the admini- 
stration of the criminal law is in danger of becoming unduly 
favourable to street ruflians of a most pernicious kind, by 
being exercised with great severity to the disadvantage of 
honest men who adopt the most natural and often the only 
effective means of protecting themselves against an intoler- 
able and dangerous pest. A more remote, but hardly less 
scandalous, effect of this evil is that it tends directly to 
develop the sort of rough that Harcan killed into such 
criminals as a wretched man named Wnricat, who has 
gained some notoriety through a crime, or series of crimes, 
known as the Hoxton burglary, and complicated with an 
endeavour to murder a policeman. A recent paragraph in 
the daily newspapers informed the world that this man had 
been flogged, receiving three dozen lashes, that his cries 
had been heard outside the prison, and that he seemed 
entirely “cowed” by the punishment. His offence was 
that he made a desperate, and nearly successful, attempt 
tomurder one of the warders, who was just saved by the 
courageo of another convict. The assault 
was in itself not only an offence against prison discipline 
punishable with flogging, but 
punishable on conviction by a jury with penal servitude 
for life. It was necessary to treat it asa mere breach of 
prison regulations, because WRIGHT was already undergoing 
asentence of penal servitude for life, and there is not the 
least prospect of his ever being let out. It is not the first 
time he has been flogged for a murderous assault on a 
warder since his conviction. 
_ That Wricnr should be soundly flogged was proper, and 
necessary ; but, nevertheless, the circumstance, as 
reported in the newspapers, is discreditable and disgusting. 
man is simply a ferocious wild beast. He is kept in 
Sinn t confinement, and he strongly objects to it. 
“ine he cannot get his freedom, he desires to terminate his 
<r by ~~ No doubt he could kill himself, 
ers to work off a of his grudge against le 
at large who have locked te The 
will succeed in murdering 
,» and w . Meanwhile each floggi 
he gets will probably him from trying 
aaa is thoroughly healed and the pain of his flogging 
torgotten. Is it a decent, a humane, or a co us 
8; 18 it fair to the warders charged with the duty of 
a ere of Wricut, that this state of things should go 
prem nitely? It is presumably approved of by the 
Sather persons—the remnant, one is sorry to recollect, of 
capital numerous body of faddists—who went to abolish 
a a Pantahment ; for it is beyond all dispute that from 
Wascerr year a small, but steady, supply of ruffians like 
are hanged for murder and done with. It is not, 


however, worth while to perpetuate such an oufrage 
against the notions of all persons of sense and good feeling 
solely in order to keep up a standing demonstration of the 
impossibility of the only alternative to capital punishment. 
Without being a humanitarian, it is possible to object to 
keeping a ferocious man for as long as he may happen to 
live in the closest and most irksome confinement—short of 
chaining him to a post, and it might almost come to that— 
varied only by occasional floggings of continually increasing 
severity, and at the constant peril of the lives of warders. 
It is true that, if such a criminal does succeed in murdering 
some one, he can be got rid of; but then it is at the ex- 
pense of the life of an honest man, who probably leaves a 
widow and orphans entitled to a pension from the State. 

The moral of these reflections is undoubtedly that a man 
like Wricut, who has done his best to commit a barbarous 
murder, and failed to incur the guilt of that offence only 
because, from circumstances beyond his control, his intended 
victim has contrived to live for a year and a day after the 
commission of the crime, ought to be hanged. But this is 
a counsel of perfection which will probably not be acted 
upon for some time yet. Meanwhile there is a practical 
proposal to be made on the subject. As the law is now, a 
sentence of penal servitude for life carries with it complete 
impunity for every crime except successfully committed 
murder and high treason ; but it is so difficult and so un- 
usual to levy war against Her Masesty or to compass her 
deposition in the depths of a convict prison that the latter 
may be left out of account. The convict may be punished 
for the breach of prison rules, but he cannot be punished, as 
any one else can, for the indictable offence. This state of 
things may be cured, and ought to be. So long ago as 1872 
it was provided by an amendment of the Indian Penal 
Code, in substance, that whenever a person undergoing a 
sentence, duly passed, of penal servitude for life, committed, 
with the intention of taking life, a fresh crime punishable 
with penal servitude for life, he should be guilty of a 
specific capital offence, and upon conviction by a jury in 
the ordinary way should be sentenced to death and hanged. 
Our own law manifestly requires a similar amendment. 
There can be no doubt that Wricnr committed both his 
murderous assaults upon warders in the hope of being 
hanged. He has been disappointed, because the law of 
indictable offences has already done its worst, and cannot 
touch him until he not only tries to murder, but succeeds 
in murdering, some person whose duty involves the risk of 
being selected by him as a means of transport from the 
convict-cell to the gallows. If the law had been as pro- 
posed, Wricut would have had his way after the first 
assault ; the warder whom he assaulted last, and who, it is 
said, was so much injured as to be obliged to retire upon a 
pension, would be still in possession of his place, and, what 
is more important to him, of his health and strength, and 
the warder whom he will probably assault next would have 
been saved from a grievous peril to life and limb. It is 
difficult to see that any serious objection can be raised— 
except by anti-capital-punishment “cranks,” who, ex hypo- 
thesi, approve of the present condition of affairs, and wish 
to ensure the perpetual existence in our prisons of a certain 
number of wild beasts like WricHtT—to a proposal which is 
so obviously both humane to the convict and convenient to 
the public, especially the officers of prisons. It may be 
only a pious opinion that every one ought to be hanged 
who has deliberately and effectively attempted to commit 
murder—effectively enough, that is to say, seriously to en- 
danger life. It can hardly be disputed that the most 
severe of legal punishments ought to be inflicted upon per- 
sons who are twice guilty of such an offence. It may be 
urged that the proposed alteration would not deter a con- 
vict from his first attempt to murder a warder. That isso ; 
but he would have no greater motive for his first attempt 
than he has at present—for an attempt involves a wish to 
succeed—and it would most effectually deter him from his 
second and subsequent attempts. And halfa loaf is better 
than no bread. 


THE ORLEANIST EXCUSE. 


dy surprise which was expressed at the tone of the 
Count of Parts’s letter last week in many quarters was 
not particularly creditable to the intelligence of those who 
expressed it. When the Count declared that he had picked 
up the first missile which came to his hand to throw at the 
Republic, he was only saying that he had followed the 
common tradition of the Orleanist family. It has always 
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been their weakness not to understand that there are 
certain causes which cannot be in the long run served 
to any purpose except by instruments which are clean 
and honourable, and that the Monarchical cause is one 
of them. It would be even more accurate to say that 
the Orleanist family has never been able to fight for any 
cause at all other than the immediate advancement of its 
members. This is a frame of mind which is apt to lead to 
a distinct want of scruple. The pushing man is not he who 
“Joves honour more.” The want of that instinct which 
tells many men of no great ability or worth that “there 
“are some things a fellow can’t do,” and so preserves them 
from acts of ruinously base character, may be supplied 
by a very great sagacity in the choice of safe means. We 
doubt whether it is, except very rarely, in persons of the 
Orleanist stamp. Great sagacity may be compatible with 
many vices of men and of devils, but it does not go easily 
with mere tricky shiftiness. It has certainly uniformly 
failed the members of the Ofleanist family, and therefore it 
is that they have so often found that what they took for a 
useful weapon was but a handful of filth by which they 
themselves are defiled. The policy of the Count of Paris 
has only been an addition to the longish list which contains 
the Spanish marriages. 

But, though the Count’s letter is no revelation of cha- 
racter, and does not add to our knowledge of fact (the 
alliance of Royalists and Boulangists having been from 
the first gross and palpable), it will, in all probability, 
produce a considerable effect. There are signs that it has 
already n to work. To suppose, as some have done, 
that it will or can lead to an immediate break-up of the 
Royalist party is almost absurd. A party bound by so 
many social ties and such good discipline does not break 
to pieces at once. Still, we incline to think it at least 
possible that we have seen something not unlike that 
famous scene in Redgauntlet when the “ King” did actu- 
ally at last weary his supporters beyond endurance. The 
older men of the party will remain loyal, or, if they do not 
feel inclined to struggle any longer, will at least remain 
silent. Among the younger men there will be much 
searching of heart, and it will possibly not be long before 
many of them will be turning elsewhere. The Royalist 

y in France has hitherto profited very largely by 
its social superiority. But the alliance with the brav’ 
Général has covered the y with so much ridicule, that 
it has decidedly lost a part, at least, of this advantage. In 
so far it has been weakened, Then the folly of that alliance 
and the base fatuity of the calculation that a successful 
adventurer would hand power over to the Count of Paris 
have been made articles of faith by the Boulangist failure. 
Many of the younger generation have been mainly Royal- 
ist, because they were Conservative. If they are con- 
vinced, as they very well may be, that the Conservative 
cause is no longer to be served with the help of the 
House of Or.eans, they will turn elsewhere. Some of 
them will go to the moderate Republicans, who are very 
willing to receive them. Of late there has been a dis- 
tinct increase in the number of candidates who describe 
themselves as Conservative Republicans. Others of the 
party, who are first of all Royalists, will be provoked by 
the “ promiscuity” of the Count of Paris to turn to the 
“ blancs d’Espagne.” They are not Royalists in order to 
be banded with Freemasons and the scum of the earth. 
Between defections to right and defections to left, the 
Count’s party may not improbably wither much and rapidly, 
even although there is no open and violent revolt. It is 
said that the voyage to America is partly designed to 
give the country time to forget the last scandal. The 
calculation is perhaps as wise a one as could be made under 
the circumstances ; but it overlooks one risk—which is that, 
while the country is forgetting the scandal, it may also 
forget the Count. 7 


“NOISY TOM.” 


bh Swirt's time there was an Irish politician, the object 

of some polite attentions on the part of the Dean, who, 
from the clamorous character of his vocal performances, 
was known by the name of “ Noisy Tom.” The Irish party 
has never been without its Noisy Toms. There has been a 
linear, though not hereditary, succession of them. We will 
not say that the state of politics, like that of poetry, in 
Dryven’s lament, “is curst, when Tom the second reigns 


the reigning Tom at the present moment. The name is not 
uncommon among the members whom the diseretj 
Irish constituencies contributes to the wisdom of Pa); 
ment; but it will probably be admitted that the s : 
to the office of Noisy Tom in the present day has only ty, 
claimants who can allege any plausible title. There is yf, 
Tuomas Power O'Connor—Tom with his familiars, Tay Pyy 
with all Euro d Mr. Tuomas Sexton, formerly 
Mayor of Dublin, the precariously seated members for 
land Ward, Liverpool, and for West Belfast. Which ; 
the real Suwon Pure and which the tricky Fricywens, y 
do not presume to decide. It is best to consider that thy 
office of “ Noisy Tom” is held by them in a sort of com. 
mission. If, however, discrimination is to be attem 
we should, not without hesitation, hold that, though My. 
Sexton’s claim to be “ Noisy Tom” cannot be disputed, 
Mr. O'Connor has some title to be considered “ Noigier 
“Tom.” It is as difficult to adjudge the palm between 
competitors who speak so loudly and who speak so 
and each of whom, as we listen to him, seems the louder. 
and longer of the two, as it would be to ascertain which 
of two rival cocks on competitive dunghills utters the 
shriller and more sustzined chant, or which of two mutual] 
provoked quadrupeds can sing—the word has the authority 
of THomson in his Castle of Indolence—in the most rego- 
nant and long-drawn bray. Our own private impression is 
in favour of Mr. T. P. O'Connor ; but that may be due to 
the fact that he has most recently had the long ear of the 
public. 

On Monday Mr. T. P. O'Connor occupied the chair in 
the Music Hall at Edinburgh, when a meeting was held 
“under the auspices” of the Irish National League of 
Great Britain. Whether the Augurs at this pagan cele 
bration interchanged that mutual grin for which 
have long been celebrated does not appear; but we should 
think it very likely. In the wonderful newspaper English 
of the period, which ought surely to be included in future 
dictionaries of slang, we are told that “apologies were in- 
“timated” from various distinguished persons, comprising 
Mr. Guiapstone, Lord Rosresery, Sir Grorce 
Mr. Cuiupers, and some half-dozen more or less known 
personages besides, who are wound up with the inclasive 
phrase “and others.” In fact, the meeting seems to have 
been chiefly remarkable from the notable persons who were 
not there. It isa satisfactory incident of modern political 
meetings that to “intimate an apology” is considered 
almost as good a thing as to be present in person. The 
distinguished absentees gave scope to the eloquence of the 
Chairman, and we are enabled to concentrate our attention 
upon it. It is chiefly remarkable for the expression of 
disappointment which it contained that the methods which 
have been successfully employed for the disabling of previous 
Irish Secretaries have been tried hitherto without result 
on Mr. Batrour. How he had been occupying himself, 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor admitted that he did not know; but 
he gloomily added that he had reason to believe that he 
had been enjoying himself very considerably. How different 
was the case with Mr. Forster and Sir Gzorce Trevetyas! 
Thanks mainly to Mr. T. P. O'Connor and his allies, 
neither of these statesmen enjoyed himself very consider- 
ably. Mr. Forsrer’s life, according to Mr. O'Connor, was 
shortened by his tenure of the Irish Office ; and Sir Gores 
TREVELYAN, who entered it a young man, came out of it ap 
old man, so heavily did the burden of his office hang upoD 
his mind and conscience. What does Mr. BaLrour mean 
by not dying or becoming prematurely old? Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor does not know how this Sybarite gentleman 
occupies himself. But Mr. Jonn Morey knows. He 
plays at golf—a game to which Mr. Moruey intimates his 
virtuous superiority, and which it is well known was one 
the luxurious and lethargic amusements of the inhabitants 
of Sybaris. 

We hesitate to admit the assertion of Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor that the tenure of the Irish Office contributed 
to the premature death of Mr. Forster. His biographer, 
indeed, says that the sad story of his personal sufferings 
cannot at present be told, though it is no secret to those 
who knew him. According to the same authority, the 
Irish members never forgave his fundamental assumption 
that the real mind of Ireland was not spoken by her Par- 
liamentary representatives. Wedo not know whether Mr. 
T. P. O'Coxnor will recognize the historic exactitude of the 
following statement of his conduct and that of his fellows — 
“ From the day on which the Houses met until that 


“ like Tom the first.” Indeed, it may be a question who is 


“which they separated, Forster had to submit to nigh 
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“gttacks, insults, and calumnies of every conceivable 
«and inconceivable description, whilst the Irish members 
« Jaboured unceasingly to excite a belief that, no matter 
« who might be chosen to replace Mr. Forster, he could not 
« possibly be a person so completely unacceptable to the re- 
« presentatives of Ireland as Forster was. The manceuvre,” 
Mr. Forster’s biographer proceeds, “is a stale one now, 
“and men look with comparative indifference on that 
“ nal abuse of Irish Secretaries by the Irish repre- 
“ sentatives which is apparently part of the reward which 
“the former must expect for the faithful performance of 
“their duty.” But Mr. Forster, whatever annoyance 
and grief he may have felt, was not the man to allow him- 
self to be done to death by slanderous tongues, and the 
wounds of the noxious insects which stink and sting, 
though they might irritate and fret him, were not likely 
to prove mortal. One thing is as certain as anything 
which depends upon character can be, that if he now 
lived he would be supporting Mr. Batrour against the 
attacks which are made upon him instead of basely con- 
niving at, or even instigating, them. As to Sir Georce 
TREVELYAN, his fate has been more tragical than that of 
Mr. Forster, even if we assume the latter to have been 
killed by the poisoned arrows discharged at him from the 
Irish benches. We do not refer to that premature senility 
of which Mr. T. P. O'Connor sees the traces. He has not 
been slain by his Irish assailants, but he has been captured 
by them, and has become as one of themselves, and joins 
with them in hurling against Mr. BaLrour the missiles once 
thrown at himself. The age of chivalry, according to BurKE’s 
lament, had gone in his time. The age of decency seems 
to have disappeared in ours. That Mr. Ba.rour’s tem- 

ent makes him contemptuously indifferent to the 
assaults of the Irish enemy, and of the English who are 
more Irish than the Irish themselves, is a happy personal 
accident, on which he, England and Ireland, are to be con- 
gratulated. 


THE JARROW EXPLOSION. 


HE answer which Lord Armstrone made to Colonel 
Forp’s Report, last Tuesday, at the meeting of the 
Elswick Company, was marked by a not unnatural tone of in- 
dignation. It may be observed that this is the second answer 
— in substantially the same tones, and that no reply 
been made to the first. It must be remembered that, 
a few weeks ago, a Report by Colonel Forp on the Jarrow 
accident of last year was published, after being kept back 
for many months. In the interval between the writing 
and publishing of the Report the accident, which was an 
explosion on a wherry in Jarrow Slake, had been made 
the subject of judicial proceedings, and the Company had 
been fined 250/. for the illegal manufacture of explosives. 
This fact—and only the bare fact—was remembered when 
Colonel Forn’s Report appeared, and it naturally gave 
weight to his judgment on the Company, which was 
severe. The Colonel stated in explicit terms that the 
Company, having applied without success for a licence to 
manufacture explosives, had gone on making them without 
& licence, and was guilty of great carelessness. On the 
face of it there seemed good reason for thinking that the 
Company had escaped with scandalous ease when it was 
only fined 250/. Its conduct seemed particularly blamable 
ina firm of such standing which does so much work for the 
» It was blamed, accordingly, pretty freely. 
Within a very few days, however, the critics had occasion 
to remember the old adage that one story is good till 
another is told. The Company gave its version in a letter 


to the Times, and now Lord ArmstronG has repeated it at 
From this account it appears that the licence for 
Tyne was ‘not refused. The Company withdrew the | 
‘pplication on finding that they would be burdened with | 
onerous restrictions, and has since established licensed | 
Works at Dartford. As for the explosion, it was—so says 
Company, and the Court which imposed the fine was 
convineed of the truth of its allegation—entirely the work | 
vag, Subordinate. The ammunition which exploded was | 
Up in separate parts in a perfectly legal manner 
and then put on board a wherry to be pe. ade to an 
war-ship preparing for sea at Jarrow. It was to be 
made up on board the Italian, which was in itself a perfectly 
aan: This kind of ammunition may be made up on 
'¢ @ war-ship in commission, whether she be native or 
When the wherry came alongside, the Italian 


7 
captain asked the servant of the Elswick Company in charge 
to make the ammunition up before it came on board. This 
was an illegal act ; but the man was either ignorant of the 
law or prepared to run the risk. He complied, and the 
explosion took place in which he lost his life. By the 
Court the Company was held responsible legally, but not 
morally, and was fined 250/. for example and record ; but it 
was expressly acquitted by the judge of conscious miscon- 
duct. It had to suffer for the act of its servant. Here, it 
will be allowed, is a very different story. There is often in such 
cases a wide difference between technical and substantial inno- 
cence ; but since the explosion has been the subject of judicial 
inquiry, and in the face of the words of the judge, we have 
no right to jump to the conclusion that any sueh difference 
exists here. As we do not know what good end would 
have been served by the discovery that a firm in the position 
of Messrs. ArmsTRoNG had been guilty of deliberately illegal 
conduct, we presume it to be a matter for general satisfac- 
tion that it has a good answer. But now the question 
suggests itself, How did the charge come to be revived in 
this sudden way? Colonel Forp’s Report was written be- 
fore the trial. The Company was not allowed to see it 
when it made the request. Now, months after the trial, 
months after the judge, on a survey of the evidence, has 
acquitted the firm of moral complicity, the severely worded, 
Report is published, with the etfect, though we take it for 
granted not with the intention, of bringing a good deal 
of odium on Messrs. Armstrone, & Co. One. 
might ask on what ground Colonel Foro came to such an. 
unfavourable opinion of the Company’s conduct, and why, 
if he had sufficient evidence, it was not produced at the 
trial? Perhaps, however, the wisest course is to conclude 
that there has been official want of tact, first, in the with- 
holding of the Report, and then in its tardy publication, and. 
to say no more about the matter. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


oo Church Congress opened at Hull on Tuesday under 

two depressing influences—bad weather and the 
absence of the Archbishop of the Northern Province, who. 
should have presided—but in other respects successfully 
enough. It has had a distinguished scholar for its acting- 
President in the Bishop of Duruam, preachers of consider- 
able eminence in the Bishops of Mancuester, Ripon, and 
NEWCASTLE, a good programme, and plenty of influentiah 
speakers. If one person is disturbed because Mr. Tituert, 
the high-strung, is not to be heard, and another because. 
there is not to be a kind of rough-and-tumble over Lua 
Mundi, these regrets are not particularly worthy of atten- 
tion, and are not in the least worthy of regret. A Church 
which teaches that men should be content with their wages. 
had better have as little as possible to do with Mr. Titierr, 
and there is no place so ill suited for the discussion of 
critical and theological points as a congress. There is,. 
indeed, no icular harm in such a discussion as that 
on the relations of the Church to labour; there may be- 
much good in one on Church and State, and must be 
some in one on Sanitation—to take the three subjects of 
the first day. Few people have more responsibility 
thrown on them in this last respect than at least the: 
country clergy, and in not a few instances they have as. 
landlords and magistrates very considerable power. As to 
“ Church and State,” that is practically the cardinal doctrine - 
of the Church of England, and the treatment of it could 
hardly be in safer hands than in those of Mr. Tatsor. In. 
subsequent discussions on various forms of church-work, 
on popular follies and vices, and so forth, some silly things 
were, as was natural, said; but there were also some wise 
ones, more particularly the Bishop of Bevertey’s avowal 
that he occupies himself in teaching his children whist, and - 
the excellent protest of Captain Jupce in the course of the - 
same debate. In a more extended review we should also 
have to notice Mr. Tuomas Huaues’s remarks on Socialism,. 
which, to tell the truth, were wiser than those of the. 
President, and others. 

These things are all very well ; and the Congress, which | 
has during its existence done much more good and much 
less harm than might have been expected, stands a fair 
chance of preserving this record. Its great dangers are. 
now, as always, unreality on the one hand, and popu- 
larity-hunting on the other. In both respects, we fear, 
it has not been quite blameless. The preliminary cour- 
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tesies between its representatives and those of local Non- 
conformist bodies were so graceful that one is very loth 
to say anything unkind about them. But, if there is one 
thing which is more alien from the spirit of Christianity 
than another, it is a sham ; and we fear that there must be 
admitted to be some element of sham in these compliments. 
The Wesleyans, indeed, hold—both by the intentions of 
their founder and by the conduct, till very recently, of 
almost all, and still of the best, of them—a peculiar and unique 
position, and courtesies between them and the Church are 
not wholly unreal. But the other Nonconformist bodies, 
even when they do not pass their time in crying “ Down 
“with it, down with it, even to the ground !” in reference 
to the Church, represent vital differences and deliberate 
hostility. ‘The boycotting and denunciation of Dissenters, 
personally and individually, is a most unwise and unchris- 
tian thing; but we cannot see how, between the Church 
as a church, and the sects as sects, there can be peace. 
Of the other danger, the kind of coquetting with Socialism 
which was visible even in the President’s opening address 
is a fair instance. There is no desire here for a clerical 
propaganda against Socialism, or for preaching exclusively 
on the text above quoted, any more than on that against 
grinding the faces of the poor. Both are in season at their 
seasons, together with all other preaching in favour of 
Christian virtues and against anti-Christian vices. But let 
the Church of England take warning by its own history. 
It has been accused, unjustly on the whole, justly in part, 
of having in times past leaned unduly to the aristocratic 
side in politics. It will not repair that fault by leaning 
unduly to the democratic. 


MR. MORLEY’S FALL. 


W* are afraid that Mr. Joun Mortey—to speak plain, 
colloquial English—has done for himself. His pre- 
sence at Tipperary was of itself all but inexcusable ; his 
explanations at St. Helen’s have made it absolutely so. 
Mr. Mortey has always been treated by the better part of 
his political opponents with great leniency, both for his 
many amiable personal qualities and admirable literary 
gifts, and because of a certain conviction that an honest 
political wrongheadedness, a sincere “zeal of the Devil’s 
“ house,” a genuine pining to see the Church of England 
abolished, and a “ Constituent ” or “ Legislative” Assembly, 
guiltless even of Presidents, taking the place of Crown and 
Lords, blinds him to the character of the acts mediate to 
this happy consummation. Charity may still retain this last 
conviction, but justice cannot be any longer restrained from 
plainly characterizing the acts in question. If there be any 
hesitation in describing Mr. Mor.ey’s presence at Tipperary 
last Thursday week as disgraceful, it can only arise from 
a doubt whether that word is strong enough. We are not 
now immediately concerned with theaccuracy of Mr. Mortey’s 
account of what happened. That he thought he saw what 
he says he saw no one need doubt ; that by his own account 
he saw little is undeniable ; and it is suflicient to observe, 
further, that witnesses at least as worthy of credit, and far 
better placed for seeing, give an absolutely different colour 
to the scene. The version of Mr. Moruey and his friends 
is not only ill vouched for, but self-contradictory in parts ; 
the official version, supported by such very clear and cogent 
evidence as that of Mr. J. G. Burcuer, is consistent and 
probable. We have it on the strength of Parnellite boasts 
that young Mr. Harrison was pummelling the police 
before his head was most deservedly broken. We have 
it on the testimony of eyewitnesses, whom there is not 
the slightest reason to disbelieve, that Mr. Keatine was 
brandishing an umbrella and making lunges with it at the 
Constabulary before he, in his turn, was tauglit that single- 
stick isa game that twocan play at. The Nationalist ver- 
sions, dashed and brewed with lies as they evidently are, 
carry with them the admission that the people were trying 
to get into the court-house against police interference, in 
which case it is hardly necessary to say that they could 
only expect what they got. But this is not the principal 
point at all. Very likely the affair will be inquired into 
more or less regularly—we rather hope it may ; and we shall 
not envy Mr. Mortry when he is cross-examined on the 
subject. But, even if Colonel CappEL. were worthy, not 
merely of the jeers of the League viragoes (which jeers 
we have on Mr. Mortey’s own naif testimony), but of 
all the epithets that the Covenanters showered on CLayEr- 


HOUSE, this would not excuse Mr. Mortey’s conduct in the 
very least. He is a fanatic, but he has never before 9} 
any sign of being a fool. And any one but a fool mug 
have known that fora person in his situation to present 
himself in such circumstances was to make a distur 
between the police and the people extremely probable, not 
to say certain. Even the wildest Gladstonian, we shoulq 
have thought, would admit that the temptation to the 
Nationalists to tempt the police to make martyrs of them, 
under the beautiful eyes of an ex Chief Secretary, was irre. 
sistible. Mr. Mortey “ wants all Englishmen to consider 
“ what this means”—this being some humane warnij 
addressed by a magistrate to Mr. Ditton. We want all 
Englishmen to consider what “ that” means ; “ that” bej 
Mr. Mortey’s presence on an occasion when he must haye 
known, or—to adopt a less shilly-shallying form—let yg 
say simply when he knew, that his presence would be an 
incitement to riot. When Mr. Morey talks about the 
“ gaunt shadow of famine,” and asks why the arrests were 
not made earlier, and so forth, he evades the question, 
He may leave all that to the Suaw Lerevres. When he 
protests that he did not go to intimidate the Court, he 
wisely neglects the real charge. It was, perhaps, not very 
decent for a man who has been in such relations to Court 
and Constabulary both to appear ; but even that is a minor 
matter. What Mr. Morey has to answer is this plain 
question—Did he or did he not know that his presence 
was likely to create a riot? If he knew it, and went, he is 
guilty of almost the most disgraceful act that any English 
statesman of our time has committed. If he went not 
knowing it, he may be acquitted of conscious wrongdoing, 
but only at the expense of an everlasting and remediless 
conviction of folly. 


WHEN IS A GLOVE NOT A GLOVE? 


B* this morning the great conundrum, When is a glove- 

fight not a glove-fight? will have been settled by 
judicial authority, or will at least have been brought nearer 
settlement. Much thanks are due to all the parties who 
have united to bring this matter to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Mr. PartripGe showed much judgment in declining 
to commit himself prematurely to any opinion as to when a 
glove becomes only a sham of a glove. Then the noble 
sportsmen who collected in the small hours of the 27th, on 
the premises of the Ormonde Club, Walworth Road, have 
shown a truly sporting spirit, and have really done the 
law of their country a service, for which let them be 
thanked. Particular thanks are due to Messrs. Siavin and 
McAutirre, who, being strangers, have put themselves to 
some immediate, and have cheerfully run the risk of future, 
inconvenience in order to facilitate a settlement of this 
great national question. If they have, indeed, broken the 
law—a question we leave the duly constituted authority to 
settle—they will yet have taken with them the well-earned 
respect of society as they left the court, whether as fined 
men or to a—we trust—brief period of retirement. 

And now what a fuss it has been, and about what? The 
question was what amount of leather and stuffing must 4 
man have on his hand, when he is pummelling another 
man, in order not to commit a breach of the peace! If 
these stupid Acts of Parliament did not always omit the 
most important details, the difficulty would never have 
arisen. When it was decided, in the interest of morality 
and the elevation of the species, to stop the P.R., it ought 
to have been possible to establish a statutory glove which 
would have made fights innocent. But members being in 
a condition of disgusted irritation at the discovery that 
they could no longer go to “mills” in decent company, 
hurried through their work so fast, and in such a slov 
fashion, that this absolutely vital matter was left unsettled. 
Now, as usual, the law courts have to step in, and make 
good the oversight of Parliament. That the question 
would arise might have been foreseen. A moments reflec 
tion would have shown that a glove may be made of any 
thickness, and may easily be worse than the bare fist. It 
was thought, or men affected to think, that the headlong 
progress of humanity would soon take it into regions far 
above prize-fights. Unluckily humanity has refused t 
progress. It continues to like fights, and we have still had 
to make our minds up as to what is the necessary minimum 
of glove. The punishment given and received in this pat 
ticular fight seems to show that a thin glove—a glove, 


| is, which is not a feather-bed—makes the blows more severe 
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pot less. In this latter case humanity would seem to 
that the men should be allowed to fight with the bare 

fist. Why they should not we have asked again and again 
without ever attaining to a satisfactory answer. It is trifling 
to reply that the spectacle is not elevating. It is just as 
elevating as a steeplechase, or a ballet, or performances on 
a trapeze, which when they are good are all good fun. Besides, 
we do not want to be always elevated. One can understand 
that drunken mobs must not be allowed to collect in public 
; but, if two young men choose to encounter one 
another fairly, without spite, as a matter of business or 


asure, in a sportsmanlike way, and do it in quiet places, 


why should they not ? 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


FTER too brief a holiday, the London County Council 
has resumed its weekly meetings; but it does so in 
creumstances that promise more sobriety and caution for 
the future. There will be some excitement within its halls 
in November, when certain oflicial posts, which then be- 
come vacant, will have to be filled up. But that business 
over, the Council will enter upon the last term of its exist- 
ence ; anxious, it must be supposed, to make a good end, 
conscious that with its tremendous pretensions and its 
plunging errors it has made itself ridiculous, perhaps, and 
certainly aware that it has added grievously to the rates. 
Few members of the Council can doubt that, if it were put 
toa general election next month, there would be a great 
change in its constitution. The arrogance of its preten- 
sions to authority still rasps upon the mind ; its bouncing 
selfassertion still stands in ungraceful contrast with the 
impudently mean devices of the Bow Creek and Bromley 
Park Bill ; the “‘ betterments ” dodgery of the Strand Im- 
provements Bill is unforgotten ; the folly of throwing away 
the London coal tax—that “hidden Pactolus of municipal 
“revenue,” as Lord Rosesery called it—is still apparent 
in the Council's pedantic theorizings, while the conse- 
quence of it is yet more visible in the ratepayer’s pro- 
spect ; and all or most of these things remind him that he 
was wrong, to his own loss, when he allowed the Council 
to be filled with economic doctrinaires like Sir Tuomas 
Farrer and bitter-minded social revolutionists too numerous 
tomention. Of course the majority in the Council may 
think it safe to continue their appeal to Socialist sentiment 
and the victorious New Radicalism, but they know well 
how hazardous a means of re-election that must be. They 
depend upon the ratepayers for election. The ratepayers 
within the domain of the London Council are of all classes 
and every variety of political opinion; but there is not 
one of them that has not suffered, and will not suffer, by 
what this Radical Courcil has done (in drying up the 
Pactolus, for one thing), or that has not been alarmed 
by what the Council has attempted. More particularly, 
Conservative ratepayers are not likely to listen again 
to the preaching with which they were once beguiled, 
that no municipal Council is likely to be biassed in its 
business by political passion. It was a plausible argument, 
and kept many Conservative ratepayers easy at home when 
the first London Council was elected. Now they know 
ter, and can never be deceived in the same way again. 
It is possible, however, that some of them might be soothed 
into the indifference which is too much a Conservative 
wee by the use of a little more caution henceforth ; and 
therefore, and because the House of Commons is known to 
be quite awake now to its rival's enterprise, we expect to 
ve London County Council go softly to the end of its 


It may be all the more disposed to do so because it has 
got no money to spend ; and the difficulty of raising funds 
8 acknowledged by the most daring and ingenious econo- 
+ oe im Spring Gardens. The wisdom that abolished 

Coal Dues is forced to admit that it ruined its own 
a the same time, without any visible benefit to 
in compensation. The microscope itself reveals 
tion ae of the kind. Bang went a million by that exer- 
find : €conomic science ; and nobody knows where to 
Acc lng particles, if not in the pockets of certain un- 

t brewers and undeserving manufacturers. And now 
eee nO more to be said than what Mr. H. W. L. 
a id Says; and he is as good a philosopher as any of his 
« on the London County Council. Let the dead 


“ be revived” (a truth which prompts the wicked théught 
that their murderers might as well be buried too), “and 
“what we have to face is the uncomfortable fact that 
“ there is no refuge and no resource but the demand for 
“the County rate. Turn it over as you will,” adds this 
young prophet of civilization, “there is no escape from 
“ burdening the ratepayer ” a vast deal more than the rate- 
payer is disposed to stand. ‘“ There is no doubt that on the 
“ present basis [of rating] we have reached the maximum 
“ limit of local taxation, or come as near it as is wise or 
“ feasible” ; an acknowledgment we rejoice to hear, though 


we do not hear it for the first time. When the insidious 


intention of the “betterments” design was exposed and 


Strand Bill was meant to instal a complete new system of 
special taxation), there arose a cry in the Council, “ What, 
“ then, are we to do for money? How are we to carry out 
| “ our large-scale improvements? The ratepayers” (without 
| whose votes, it was not added, we cannot continue to exist) 
“ are already burdened to the point of revolt, and unless we 
“ are allowed to go for Property, for Unearned Increment, 
“‘ nothing can be done. What is more, we will not try to 
“do anything ; under such discouraging circumstances we 
“ cannot, will not, play any longer.” Amidst such expres- 
sions of disappointment and defeat the Council separated 
for the holidays; and it is said to be in the same frame of 
mind after the refreshment of the recess. The sullenness 
of “check ” still lowers upon the Council; so much so, 
that it has been urged by one uncalculating though influ- 
ential journal to arise from its sulks and get to work again, 
even though it do “ increase still further the demand upon 
“the ratepayers.” But what if “the burden of rates is as 
“ heavy as the occupiers of London will consent or are able 
“ to bear,” as Mr. H. W. L. Lawson says! Or, to put the 
matter more cogently, perhaps, what if the ratepayers are 
pretty sure to withhold their votes from Councillors who, 
having piled the burden high already, pile it up yet more? 
Can such Councillors be expected to take the risk, even 
though improvement halts and nothing heroic can be at- 
tempted? Our own answer to the question would be that 
the expectation is unreasonable, But perhaps it is possible 
to carry on the work of “improvements” on a more modest 
and yet on a suflicient scale. Splendid works are all very 
well when you have a great income, drawn unfelt from 
hidden sources, to pay for them ; but when you have thrown 
that income away, and when there is less need for splendid 
works than at their first beginnings, and when taxation 
to continue them has reached a point that is almost un- 
endurable, the nature of things suggests that you may pro- 
perly content yourself with necessary work. Or, if more 
money must be had, a municipal Death-duty will hardly 
provide it in a less objectionable way than another half- 
penny on the rating. Better than that, and far better, 
would be a restoration of the Coal and Wine Dues; and 
the revival of that innocent and universally lamented tax 
is forbidden by nothing but economic superstition. There 
is not a Radical in the London County Council who would 
not rejoice if he could wake to-morrow morning to find 
that blessed million to draw upon, and draw upon every 
year. Is it certain, indeed, that the majority of the Council 
would not make some capital for the elections if they were 
boldly to arise, confess their error, declare themselves the 
ever-willing pupils of practical experience, and advocate the. 
re-imposition of a tax which the ratepayers would never 
allow to be taken off again? It is to be feared, however, 
that, though the majority in the Council are not without 
courage, they have not the sort of courage necessary for 
that. They can only be recommended, then, for their own 
sakes, to pursue a wise economy ; to drop all such teeming 
schemes as Chelsea is in arms against—-Chelsea, which is to 


be “ merged” in the parish of Kensington apparently—and 
to display caution and common sense, which may encourage 
others to hope that the last days of the London County 
Council will be more lovely than the first. 


ALPHONSE KARK. 


HE death of M. Alphonse Karr is so considerable an event 
that at almost any time it would have deserved an ex- 
clusive notice; how much more so when the productions of 
the French press at the fag-end of the “ season of waters” are 
limited to almanacs, school books, and a few stray volumes of 
less unliterary matter. For M. Karr was absolutely the last of 
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years his junior, but the author of Bellah waited long before under- 
taking independent work, and his earliest writing of much note 
dates from 1845. It was in 1832, almost within the twelve- 
month of Notre Dame de Paris, only two years after the Contes 
d’ Espagne et d'Italie, and three before Mademoiselle de Maupin, 
that Sous les tilleuls announced an author of a class, far different 
indeed from, and lower than, the authors of these, but of an 
idiosyncrasy hardly less marked. M. Karr had thus all but 
sixty years of constant production to show; for it is but a very 
few months since we noticed his last bundle of collected articles. 
In the article, indeed, far more than in the book, lay his strength. 
He was for a short time a schoolmaster, and to the last showed 
some traces of scholarship. ‘Then he fell into journalism, and 
can never be said to have fallen out of it or with it. His books 
in the proper sense, fertile as he was in them and popular as not 
a few of them were for a time, can hardly be said to have been 
worthy of his reputation. Even the famous Voyage autour de 
mon jardin, which is probably known to thousands who attach 
no other memory or idea to his name, is little more than a col- 
lection of articles, besides being imitated in plan and title. Sous 
des tilleuls is more interesting as announcing a writer of talent 
and exemplifying a wave of literary influence than in itself; and 
of all his other novels, though few are contemptible, few are 
extraordinarily distinguished. Nor were his dramatic attempts 
numerous or very successful. 


But in the article he was for a time something like “a kin, 
who ruled, as he thought fit, the universal monarchy of wit,” an 
to the very last, though it was too evident that he did not well to 
let his will out-task his strength and his years, it was impossible 
to turn over any of the collected volumes which appeared almost 
yearly without finding something that recalled the two famous 
sentences, the Jachin and the Boaz of his reputation. “Que 
messieurs les assassins commencent,” in reference to the abolition 
of capital punishment, and “ Plus ¢a change plus c’est la méme 
chose,” in reference to the dreary vicissitudes, without improve- 
ment, of French Governments, will always remain models of 
their kind. It is hardly fanciful or extravagant to say that 
in these two samples all their author's talent is exemplified. 
But his temperament and his interests, as well as his talents, 
were those of the consummate journalist. He had the un- 
resting relish for combat, not dulled or blunted by a too 
earnest or thoroughgoing devotion to particular ideals, which 
is so invaluable to the light infantry of the press. He was 
a keen politician, graduating from early and crude Liberal- 
ism to that final hatred of the Republic and the bétise of 
universal suffrage which now unites almost all men of brains 
in France. If his own literature was not exactly of the most 
scholarly or exquisite, he had a keen relish for exquisite and 
scholarly literature. And he had the immense advantage of 
sessing various out-of-door tastes to relieve his desk-work. The 
famous book above-mentioned speaks his love for gardening, 
which continued to be exhibited till his death, and is said, with 
the other taste shortly to be mentioned, to have caused it. As 
a good Frenchman should, he rather hated England, and one of 
his griefs against us was that we, according to him, stole the French 
rose Chromatelle and rechristened it Cloth of Gold. But he 
cultivated the fruitless sea as well as the fruitful earth, and in 
both his country homes, the earlier on the Norman and the later 
on the Nigois coast, he did feats, and patronized feats, of swimming 
and boating. These tastes and others, together with his reminis- 
-cences of scholarship and his love for reading out-of-the-way books, 
helped him to lighten and vary his political and personal attacks 
-and his comments on the events of the day. The most famous of 
‘these are, as most people know, the Guépes, the oldest of which have 
passed their fiftieth year, but which were collected and taken up 
afresh from time to time. The stock epithet for these Wasps is 
“ Aristophanic,” and there is more justification for it than usual, 
-or than the fact that Aristophanes had permitted himself to anti- 
cipate the title. The two great apophthegms above cited are in 
very truth Aristophanic. Aristophanes would have signed them 
with pleasure, and has actually written hundreds of things like 
them. Ofcourse M. Karr seldom rose to this level, and never had 
the advantage of form and language which makes Aristophanes 
imperishable. Readers of the collected Guépes sometimes find 
them more dull of buzz than sharp of sting, an almost in- 
variable result in similar cases. Only when poetical satire 
-concentrates and refines itself into the form of a Knights or 
an Absalom and Achitophel can it hope, and then hardly, to 
attain to immortality. But the intrepid plunger into the ocean 
of M. Karr’s volumes will generally meet with pearls and 
always enjoy a certain refreshing brininess. For he hated fools 
and prigs and canters, and he treated them as they deserved, and 
as their kind will always deserve ; he managed a delicate literary 
instrument with consummate skill; he had to the last of his four- 
score years and two that diable au corps on which Voltaire in- 
sisted, combined with contempt of, and superiority to, the common, 
with just indignation, with genuine laughter. We cannot sa 
that a great light has gone out ; but there has gone out one whic 

at its best was, if not great, bright and brilliant, and which 
retained not a little of its brilliancy to the very socket. 


“PIG! PIG!! PIG!!!" 


IBBON, in one of his well-balanced statements, put the 
hog on a level with man in power of suiting himself tg 
any and every climate of the earth. But Gibbon knew not of 
the Fijis, where the biped, from the groaning-board point of 
view, is merely a longer (balava) variety of the pig genuine, 
of the puaka dina; in which term we may perhaps guess puakg 
to be, in point of fact, ship’s pork easily suiting itself to the 
climate and the latitudinarian months of the islanders— 
stripping off 
The rs like thorns, to make it smooth enough 
To take between their dainty, milk-fed lips, 


as Aurora Leigh wrote. 

There is a wretched class—wretched, and increasing, ang 
multiplying they well know themselves to be—who were ong 
blessed in a contented ancestry and an excellent education; ip. 
stead of which (in the judicial words of the leading case) they go 
about the country stealing all our illusions and throwing away 
their own by the wayside. Even Elia’s dissertation on the origin 
of the crackling is gravely brought under the compound and com. 
plex comparative mythometer of this degree of positive critic ;— 

Nothing of the kind [he cries], nothing so profane and ordinary as a house 
afire can ever have been the primeval origin of roast pig. Sacrifice, 
good Sir, burnt sacrifice to the gods, holocaust and that sort of thing, was 
the true and only beginning of roast pork, as it was of all cookery. 
with his Cho-fang and his Ho-ti and the rest of it, was all abroad there; 
and [this with conviction] he was grossly taken in over that Chinese 
manuscript. .. 


And so forth, and so on. 

It may, indeed, be partly true, to give the mythoclast his due, 
that another old “Chinese MS.,” the Book of Rites, does furnish 
us with one of the best records now extant of the (otherwise 
obvious) gradual evolution of cookery in the persisting sequence 
of the offerings in Chinese worship. The blood, with the hair or 
feathers, of the victim is first es and the raw flesh is set 
forth on the show-tables, these having a prehistoric right of sacred 

recedence, as being the most archaic offerings. Then come the 
joints sodden in hot water, the soup, and the roast meat. The 
ancient compiler of the Rites is careful to give his own (or some- 
body else’s) view of the raw offerings, which he says descended 
from ancient kings who lived in summer tree-nests and winter 
caves, and knew not the changing power of fire, but ate the flesh 
of bird and beast raw, drinking the blood, and clothing them- 
selves with furred and feathered skins. In all these things, said 
the unknown compiler, expounding, we follow the primeval 
exemplar. The later sages then arose, he goes on, and men 
learned the benefits of fire; they toasted, roasted, boiled, and 
grilled ; to worship the Most High Ruler and the Spirits, to offer 
to the dead, and to feed the living. il 

This, by the way, is a very pretty passage for the evolutionists; 

nned, or rather pencilled, at least a score and odd centuries 
Before they were thought of, and lying there perjew, as Captain 
Costigan used to say, all this time in the Li Yun, or 
Development. It makes it clear that the food now most repug- 
nant to our palates, most savage, holds the place of honour m 
these, perhaps the most provably conservative of all religious 
rites known to us. But to conclude from this that the first roast 
was a burnt-offering on a sacrificial fire is scarcely even Baconian. 
Indeed, a Chinese commentator on the very same book tells u— 
how did he know?—that they roasted pieces of ‘pork in thos 
archaic times with hot stones. But this will not wholly do for 
our comparativist ; for he swerves sharp round, and says with 
weighty jeer :— 

At all events, your Chinamen knew nothing of the legend of Lamb's 
“lubberly Bo-bo” ; and even take him at his word, and the hearth-fire with 
which his Bo-bo set light to that house was supremely sacred as well as the 
sacrificial fire, and was always kindled from it in all countries. 


With which little frisk of his tail, after the manner of the Third 
Kalender’s black horse in The Thousand and Two, he is gone. 
But it isn’t for nothing that the Chinese pig has always mades 
noise in the world. To be sure we improved him, and the great 
Caréme approved us, at the beginning of this century, and st aay 
time since; but the Chinese had thousands of years ago 
him to the Zodiac near about Pisces, and they had besides the ca 
stellation of the square of Pegasus—where 
sacred pigs were fatted for the grand sacrifice of the twelfth mont 
and near by are the constellations of the heaven-pig himself aa 
the heaven-pig’s eye. The Scythians, Slavs, and Germans: . 
the boar sacred to the supreme heaven , for reasons which 
may be interesting not to state, and it is said that the sw 
Ifuring, Ivaring, or Iring, not alone means son of a wild boar, ™ 
ve the modern name of Irving, which is still called Irm® 
Edward Irving’s Annandale. The wild boar that slew the pig 
sticking Adonis, and also named the Syrian month of 
(which looks like trespass on the Chinese Zodiac), is said to ~ 
who will put his finger in the fire for it >—the fatal econhang 
of highest summer's noon. But altro, the boar is sacred in a 
to the Fire-god, which is getting a little behind the su” 
Relics of sacrificing or of ceremonially “ killing a Pig Gnsl 
course, be traced all the year and all the globe round. ‘ 
d’Aussy recorded that hams and bacon used to be blessed i 


churches for Easter, and there was a special prayer for th eS 
| pose in the old French rituals. When summer was 
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—S— 
sont Chinese emperors offered the first-fruits of the new 
oe qubed with coil in the ancestral hall; and we 
may perhaps here detect the very first a? of the meal which 
js the vegetarian’s able contribution to the black puddings. At 
Midsummer the Trappists of Noisemont paraded all their pigs 
before St. John’s Chapel on his day, with a garland round the 
poar’s neck and a nosegay on his tail. This was their service for 
free pasturage in the forest of Bonmoulins near Alengon. In the 
first moon of autumn (our Lammas) a pig was also sacrificed in 
China, and offered with the first-fruits of millet to the emperor's 
ancestors. In Japan a white boar was offered up to the harvest- 
. The 17th of December is called Sow-day in the Orkneys 
le a pig is killed. The grand Chinese collective sacrifice of 
the twelfth month disposes of all the sacred pigs saved ss till 
then, and roasting pork perfumes the land. Martinmas and Christ- 
mas have always been French dates for “drabbing a bawler ”; 
and then there are the Christmas boar’s-heads of Hornchurch 
(Essex), of Prince’s Risborough (Bucks), of St. John’s Gate and 
the Inner Temple—St. John being the Templar's chief patron-— 
and of Queen's College, Oxford. The Fellows’ collar of brawn at 
Clare Hall comes up for all the “twelve days” and again at 

Candlemas. 

Much of this putg one in an ill mind to hear of the ancient 
tian priests not bearing the sight of a pig, and to know of 
the eating of swine-flesh being an apostasy from Jehovah. But it 
is some comfort to think that in the matter of this last at least 
some Hebrews sometimes found some loophole somewhere ; else 
should we have been quite without “the prodigal son and the 
herd of swine.” At the great Syrian temple of Mabog, or Hiera- 
polis, no pig could be sacrificed or eaten ; poor Elagabalus, too, 
who hailed from thereabouts, ate no pork; so that the taboo in 
that part of the world was not confined to the Jews. To this 
day, a Moslem Tartar unlucky enough to be killed in the chase by 
a wildboar is impure in the next world, and there requires purga- 
tion by the roasting of his own self a hundred years. At the 
present day sacred pigs roam inviolate about the Buddhist monas- 
teries of Canton and elsewhere in China ; but this can’t be solely 
due to Buddhist reverence for animal life; one must also discern 
a survival (in more senses than one) of the native Chinese pig- 
victims. To these instances of taboo it might be added that Pau- 
sanias in his guide-book gave the pilgrim of those days the straigh* 
tip that it was no good browsing round for “ a rasher of the coles ” 
at Aphrodite’s temple-feasts at Sicyon, for swine were the only 
animals not sacrificed there. They were equally excluded from 
the temple at Ialysos of Rhodes, for worshippers even wearing 
sandals or any other thing made of the pigskin were carefully 
warned off by an inscription repeated in three places, which is 

now in the British Museum. 

How much pleasanter it makes any reasonable man to read of 
the great but denuded Chinese sage Sinki, of the Han dynasty, 
who was driven in his old age to herding swine in the rice- 
marshes to support his aged-aged mother—no prodigal son he— 
and was followed there in crowds by his Salen who stood on 
the dykes to hear him discourse. But to return for a moment to 
Lamb's “ weakling,” his “ flower.” The Chinese bride, from the 
earliest ages, with her own hands roasted a sucking-pig the day 
after her marriage, and served it up, poor girl, to her mother-in- 
law ; and, when she and her father-in-law had had enough, the 
bride “ate up what they spared her as a mark of their special 

.” But she had a local proverb to encourage her :— 
“Cheer up, even a daughter-in-law may become a mother-in- 
lw.” There is, nearer home, a sweetly primitive Lowland 
chorus of similar intent, to the tune of “ The Daird o’ Cockpen,” 

runs 


Who'd put up with my mother-in-law ? (dis) 
Do you get the hatchet, and I'll get the saw, 
And we'll beth cut the head o’ my mother-in-'aw! 


As the late Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great used to say, you might 
— that that Chinese bride didn’t throw away the ears and 
skin of the weakling, as, teste Henri Estienne, the French 
savages were in the habit of doing only some three centuries since ; 
and this although the Dauphin and all his household, every man 
and woman of them, including S.A.R. the Dauphine, beyond all 
manner of doubt, ate through three solid pigs apiece yearly 
mM 1345, in despite of the fast days. Even a hundred years 
earlier the French were already getting their most famous 
Porkers from us English; and one of the perquisites of the Paris 
executioner when he “ went out” was a pig’s-head, which gives 
quite another sound to the guileless little ditty that begins :— 


And of all the meat that ever was hung, 
A cheek of pork is my fancy. 


St. Anthony’s privileged and fortunate pigs long roamed as a 
terrible nuisance in all Christian towns, and some people think 
that the little pigs worn as lucky charms come from them; but 
figures of the tapir act.as charms against pestilence, and 
is Incky in Japan, as the baku. 

the country where pigs not alone see the wind, but pay the 

» the dairymaids call their pets “Hurrish!” which, had it not 
me title of an ingenious lady's novel, might have been that 
«8 article. From the same country, too, comes our word 

Pet,” which there in a manner belonged to the pig. But per- 
, = fre is quite as much devotion paid to these pets among 
there. little Celtic Santones of South-Western France 
Where else; and surely the English breeders who, 

‘ging the changes on the Gs, call their auburn prize Tamworths 


Girton, and Graceful, and Girl-graduate, and Golden-hafr, also 
disclose a strong weakness in the same directicn; therein con- 
trasting, greatly for the better one opines, with the Gothic pre- 
Rabelaisians, who freely carved la truie qui file in coarse gro- 
tesqueness on cloister and cathedral. 


SWORD INSCRIPTIONS. 


pees the recent publication of several fine works dealing 
with the sword, there is one branch of study connected with 
the Queen of weapons to which practically no attention has been 
paid, although a large volume might be devoted to it. We refer 
to sword inscriptions ;—to the curious mottoes, admonitions, &c., 
engraved, stamped, and in other ways recorded on the blades 
and hilts of old weapons. An allied subject—that of armourers’ 
marks—is at length receiving the attention it deserves; but of 
sword inscriptions no collection has yet been made or projected. 
Yet these legends are both entertaining and instructive—enter- 
taining from their variety ; for they are of every possible kind— 
pious, humorous, admonitory, proverbial, patriotic, votive—of 
every sort and length; instructive, because they are as a rule 
characteristic in a peculiar degree of the period, of the country, 
and even of the weapon to which they belong. 

Of the great antiquity of the custom of inscribing swords much 
might be said. Speaking of Anglo-Saxon swords, Mr. J. Hewitt 
(of the Tower Armoury) says :—*“ Occasionally Runic or Latin 
inscriptions appear upon these weapons. In Beowulf this usage 
is noticed :— 

“ So was on the surface 

of the bright gold 

with runic letters 

rightly marked 

set and said 

for whom that sword 

the costliest of irons 

was first made.”—Line 3373. 


And further on he adds:—“ Professor Thomsen of Copenhagen 
informs the writer of these pages that in Denmark swords of the 
latest Pagan period have been found having Runic inscriptions 
formed by letters of iron let into the iron blade. In the Tower 
collection may be seen a sword of somewhat later date, in which 
also is exhibited this curious practice of inserting letters of iron 
into an iron blade. Among the swords found in Ireland, attri- 
buted to the Scandinavian settlers in that country, instances have 
occurred of inscriptions ‘in Latin letters.’ In the Northern 
Sagas frequent mention is made of the swords of their heroes 
being marked with runes.” But it does not come within the 
scope of the present article to trace back the custom so far as 
this ; the object being simply to call attention to the interest and 
amusement afforded by old inscriptions: and for this purpose 
instances will be taken from more recent weapons, chiefly those 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Roughly speaking and for present purposes, inscriptions may 
be divided into two great classes—namely, those which refer or 
are addressed to the owner, and those which relate to the weapon 
itself. The former class presents great variety. In many cases, 
more especially when the blade was made to order, the name 
of the owner is recorded. This form of inscription is probably 
the oldest of all, and owes its origin to that reverence for the 
weapons of famous warriors felt by mankind in all ages and in 
all countries. As is shown above, it was common as early as 
the days of the Vikings, and customary from the reign of 
Charlemagne to our own days. The sword of Bernardo del 
Carpio bore its owner's name. That of Conrad Schenck of 
Winterstetten had :— 

Konrad viel werther Schenck 
Hiebei du mein gedenck 

Von Winterstetten hochgemuth 
Lass gang keinen Eisenhut 


(Conrad! Be mindful of me. May brave Winterstetten leave no 
helmet unscathed!) The weapon of Talbot, the Terror of 
France, had “Sum Talboti pro vincere inimicos suos.” “A 
sword,” says Fuller, “with bad Latin upon it, but good steel 
within it.” On a sword preserved in the Real Armeria of Madrid 
is a curious inscription in Gothic letters beautifully engraved, 
“Garcilaso de la Vega, 1472,” and on the other side, “ Kl] que 
maté el moro en campo.” From a mass of evidence carefully 
collected by Seiior Sensi it would appear that, at the battle of 
the Rio Salado in 1340, a valiant Spanish knight, Garcilaso de la 
Vega, so distinguished himself that the King appointed him, as 
part of his coat of arms, the device “ Ave Maria gratia plena.” 
At the siege cf Granada in 1491 a caitiff Moor took upon him 
to appear in the field with the same words written on a scroll 
tied to his horse’s neck. A descendant and namesake of the 
Garcilaso of the Rio Salado, indignant at this treatment of his 
escutcheon, killed the Moor in single combat, and carried off the 
vilipended scroll amidst the plaudits of the beholders. Well 
and good; but the problem is, What connexion have these deeds 
of valour with the sword now in the Real Armeria? Seior Sensi 
“gives it up,” but shrewdly points out that the date 1472 does 
not relate to the killing of the Moor, but to the possession of 
the sword by Garcilaso de la Vega; and there can be little 
doubt that, whatever the cause of the discrepancy in point of 
date may be, the inscription alludes to the killing of the Moor 
at Granada. For the benefit of the “skeptical,” it may be noted 
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= 
that the blade (which is very broad and rounded off at the end, | Bible. Psalm xviii. 47, indeed, says, “The Lord liveth”; py 
instead of being pointed) and the inscription are undoubtedly of | this is rendered in the Latin by “ Vivit Dominus,” and in th, 
the fifteenth century, though the hilt is more modern, probably | German by a similar phrase not at all resembling “ Noch lebt er” 
of the seventeenth century, and of “ sable ” type (z.e. with counter- | Yet a double entente seems to exist. Lae "i 
curved quillons, knucklebow, and pas d’ine, surmounted by un- The hilt of the sword surrendered by Francis I. at Pavia, tl 


equal shells). ‘The sword of Don John of Austria bore “Joannes | bears in white enamel the words :—“ Fecit potentiam in brachip io 
Dux Brabantie et Limburg,” and that of the Prince de Condé | suo” (“ He hath showed strength with his arm ”—Luke i. 51) l 
(Luis I. of Bourbon, father of the great Condé) was damascened | Considering the great bulk and strength of Francis, one is almog ae 
in gold, with several badges and the words “Je suis au Prince de | tempted to class this inscription with the ribald. The weapon of io 
Condé.” ‘Two instances of Toledo swords so inscribed may be | another valiant monarch, James IV. of Scotland, slain at Plodden fir 
given, as the proud Toledans did not often condescend to place | Field, was inscribed :—“ Espoir conforte le greval.” “ Greval ig aa 
anything but their own names on their noble works. One has | undoubtedly “injured,” or in this case “afflicted,” from grérep. a 
“Regis Philippus ann. 1564. Opus laudat artificem ” (literally | but the word does not seem to be genuine French, and has mug, th 
true in this case), and the signature “ Miguel Cantero,” with | puzzled at least one writer. An amplification of this Philoso- shi 
armourer’s mark, a crowned G. “This blade,” says Seior Sensi, | phical device is found on a French rapier — Si fortune me toy. wi 
“ has never been mounted, and, to quote the expression of one of | mente, l’esperance me contente.” Surely this belonged to our old det 
the inventories of the armoury, is worth acity.” The other sword | friend Ancient Pistol ? his 
is inscribed “ Para Don Bernardino Xuarez de Mendoza, Conde de The inscriptions which come under the second heading, thog sul 
Coruiita—Juan Martinez en Toledo. In te Domine speravi.” In | referring to the weapon on which they appear, are by far the a5 
this case the device may have\ been the choice of the Conde him- | most sensible and witty. Strange to say, they are at the same unc 
self, who had fought against the Moors; but it also appears on | time of rare occurrence, and are seldom in duplicate, The pro 
another blade by Juan Martinez. The sword of Stephen Bathori | only hackneyed device of this class is the Spanish “No m 00 
of Poland bore, like that of Don John, its master’s name and title | sacues sin rason—No me envaines sin honor,” which is found whe 
in Latin—“ Stephanus Batoreus rex Polonise”—and the date of | as early as the first years of the seventeenth century on shell four 
his accession—* A.D. 1575 "—all ih letters of gold. Occasionally, | daggers, &c., and may be traced through this and the ensuj cou! 
though very seldom, instead of the owner's name, his motto was | centuries on broadswords, bayonets, &c., until in our own time furn 

laced on a blade; thus “Tanto monta” appears on a sword of | it may be found in English on modern specimens of cutlery, chat 

‘ernando V. in the Real Armeria. As for texts and exhortations | It also occurs in French, and probably in half a dozen other twel 


addressed to the owner, their name is legion. Some of these phrases, | languages. On the hilt of the sword of Isabella the Catholie grou 
being neatly turned and of general application, were so much ad- | is “ Nunca veo pas comigo—deseo siempre gera,” a device D 
mired, and therefore so constantly repeated and copied, that they be- | which suggested to some cutler the epigram engraved upon a men 
came absolutely conventional. “ Proariset focis—profideet patria,” | magnificent sword which has passed through the Bernal and mast 
with slight variations, is constantly appearing. “Fide sed cui | Londesborough collections to that of E. Brett, Esq. On this first 
vide” is also very common. Another hackneyed phrase is “Soli | weapon appears what is undoubtedly the finest inscription ever Blac 
Deo gloria,” the application of which to a sword blade is some- | devised for a sword—‘ Pace porto. CGiuera cercho.” Another last 
what difficult to perceive. But application does not seem to | legend equally appropriate, but less witty, is that which appears cludi 
have been much studied, more especially among the German | on a two-handed sword figured in Drummond’s Ancient Scottish geth 
‘cutlers, with whom the above were stock phrases. “Ave | Weapons:— prize 
Maria” and “Memento mei, mater Dei,” of course, occur con- I will venter selfe in batel strong sent 
_stantly. Of the more uncommon devices a few may be quoted. To vindicate my master’s wroing. the i 
“Vincere aut mori” occurs on only one or two blades, and | 4 instance of an inscription being placed on a sword to comm ff Asso 


“Gloria pro patria” (!) appears to be unique. On a back- or icular piece of service rendered by it is given by & three 
broad-sword—“Qui gladio ferit gladio perit. Consilio pollet cui Walter Seott, that in an old family F ife is of G 
vim natura negav(it).” Why did this gentleman carry a sword | 4 cword inscribed :— game 
at all then? Another prudent man was the purchaser of an At Benneckhure I served the Brace, at an 
anelace, on the blade of which was engraved on one side a man Whereof the Inglis had no ruse. dent : 
with a drawn sword and the words “Injuria lacessitus ” (s?e), he Si Tourr 
and on the other a man sheathing his sword and “ iram comprime.” | Of such inscriptions as those twent 
The anelace was more or less a civilian weapon, and the inscrip- | Coutel shown at South Kensington in 1862, and figured in Mit Font 
tions on most specimens are akin in sentiment to that already cellanea Graphica ; on the claymores — successive —_ drawi 
iven. One has “Nunquam potest non virtuti locos” (Anglicé, | the Dukes of Gordon as prizes for the eng veces 0 a broke: 
aint heart never won fair lady), and another bears on one side | Castle; on swords of honour, &c., though often most interesting, BP has o¢ 
of the blade, “Gentil hor adalto,” and on the other “ Virtu have a special character which places them in a class by them fairly 
conduce” (? To be truly noble, conduct thyself with valour), while selves. But there yet remains one species of inscription to be worth 
stamped round the hilt is “ Necessitudo + homines + timidos spoken of—namely, the unintelligible. Some blades exist which are arrang 
fortes facit.” A third says “Estote fortis in bello: fortes inscribed with a mere jumble of letters. In the majority of thee Dr. Ts 
‘timet Fortuna.” The owner in each case seems to have felt that | Cases there can be no doubt that this is due pod on armourets Be atag 
his courage needed screwing up and fortifying with logic and having attempted to decorate his _ with ey nee = but at 
exhortation. On broadswords, rapiers, &c., the sentiments are he used for lettering. It must be borne in mind that om coal § Ut 
usually of a nobler kind. “ Veritatem diligite et pugnate pro class armourers effected their signatures and devices with a consul; 
patria” counsel some German swords. “Un Dios, wus Lag y un | Set of punches having on their faces signs or portions that a 
Rey” exclaims the Spanish blade of a Venetian schiavona.  “ For | letters, from which complete words might rg up. Pre The 
my Christ resolved to dy” is the declaration of an English | MARTIN might be inscribed on a blade - a set re éceonn 
Elizabethan rapier, adding withal, “‘ Vho haves (hates) me, let three punches, bearing respectively an I, the upper re mather 
him ware me.” “Vive le Roy,” cries a French broad-sword ; aC, and a dot’. To lessen the labour of ——a i but st: 
“ For my country and king,” an English one ; “ Vivat Catherina,” such letters as \ (also U until 
a Russian one ; and the loyal chorus is taken up with variations | #84 5, were included =———> of tu set 0 9 es. a 7 po | futility 
by other blades. One ardent Jacobite partisan carried a weapon | be assumed that few smiths of the sixteenth and seven of cour 
inscribed :— centuries could read. A comparison of sword inscriptions seis is opp. 
With this good sword thy cause I will maintain, to indicate that much of the mony Pony done by illiterst onl 
And for thy sake, O James, will breath each vein. persons from a copy ; the consequence being that, or With ur 
and (on the other side) :—“Vivat Jacobus tertius Magn | fused by the necessity to build up from meaningless m ~ beating 
Britanniw Rex.” The devices on small swords are most insipid, | to them, equally meaningless signs before them, they frequetY 9 4 jong 
not to say inane. “Je vous le sacrifie,” and “En cherchant | omitted strokes and curves, or substituted one letter for anothet achieve. 
Vhonneur Je trouve la mort,” are specimens. A French Repub- | and produced some extraordinary results. When a blade ¥® have 1, 
-lican sword bore :—“ Unité. Peuple frangais. Pour le salut de | not to be signed or inscribed, young Hans Dummerkoph® 9 plavers 
la trie. Pour ramener la paix.” ’prentice, was directed to punch-mark it in the usual place . Were nc 
‘he trite character of the legends on most German blades has | arbitrary signs, perhaps to prevent the imposition of a — secutive 
been noticed; but these arms also supply a distinct type of | signature at a future date. Very good; but the said Hans! and Zu! 
‘inseription—the jocular or ribald: A soldier's cut-and-thrust | knowing one sign from another, often used the punches bet 9 ment, , 
blade in the Meyrick collection bore on one side:—“ Luog und | complete letters. In this way were produced those astol lavish ty 
sich dich : eben fir vor aim der dir schaden don wil un drew ist | ing devices which occasionally appear on swords, hewiias staking 
etz fast eil (Look ye and observe: have a care of one who will | the reader among the many interpretations to which, 1 despise, 
ec you; want of faith is prevalent); and on the other:— | famous “ Bilst umpshi smark,” they lend themselves. A these th 
“ Heieth dich; hab acht auf mich; trufich dich, ich verschneid | specimen is that oracular weapon shown at the Tudor of wy etme. | 
dich” (Beware : take care of me—if I catch I’ll mince you). On | bition, which bore MEA.1BA.HEA.HEA., to the confusion . & texteb 
the cross guard, in allusion to the figures of St. Theresa and the | owner and all beholders. On a rapier now on exhibition ® sa 
Virgin which appear on the blade, is a rough distich :— South Kensington Museum are signs which might be erbites Will the 
Ain nuwer hailig haist Grobian W.I0H.W.10H., but which rea!ly consist of w.H. and two ra of all ¢} 
Den wilietz fir en jederman. marks. In the same way the “ inscription” on Co in thems 


trusty companion of the Cid, declared by old writers wt Which ¢, 


A int called Ruffian, 
Who ready is for NO, NON, and si, si, is in reality composed, like the the win, 
Another inseription is very puzzling Georg Lerchenfelde”; | *rbitrary signs mixed tecompli 
and on the other side, “ Noch lebt er.” Meyrick declares this to most likely had come meaning for th “ ho executed them. él 


be a text taken from Psalm xviii.; but he himself translates it 
“He liveth still,” and no such phrase occurs anywhere in the 
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A YEAR’S CHESS 


HE year 1889-90 has been a busy one in the chess world. 
T Reputations have been made and records have been broken ; 
there have been famous contests which will live long in the 
memory, and the clubs have prospered with increased member- 
ship and well-contested tournaments, The outlook for the coming 
year is in these respects said to be more promising than the out- 
look of twelve months ago. It is satisfactory to note that the 
fixtures already made for 1890-91 ensure an almost constant 
succession of interesting events, including two or more inter- 
national competitions and numerous minor tournaments. But 
there is still no near prospect of a match for the champion- 
ship of the world, which Mr. Steinitz is allowed to retain 
without serious challenge. We should be sorry to express a 
definite opinion as to why Mr. Gunsberg’s defiance, uttered after 
his level match with Tehigorin at Havana, has not hitherto re- 
sulted in a contest. ‘There is, perhaps, less chance than ever of 
a speedy meeting between these two masters. Mr. Gunsberg is, 
undoubtedly, a very fine player; but his public form has not im- 
proved during the past year, and one would rather see Steinitz 
matched against the best man of the moment in tournaments 
wherein Steinitz does not compete. If such a man is not to be 
found in England, we must welcome him from some other 
country; and there is reason to think that Nuremberg can 
furnish a player worthy to be backed against the American 
champion. ‘Lhis is Dr. Tarrasch, a young medical man born 
twenty-eight years ago at Breslau, the birthplace or training- 

und of Anderssen, Harrwitz, Riemann, and Zukertort. 

Dr. Tarrasch’s claims to recognition spring from his achieve- 
ments in three recent tournaments of the strongest chess- 
masters. In 1885, at Hamburg, when Gunsberg took the 
first prize, Tarrasch was half a point behind, bracketed with 
Blackburne, Englisch, Mason, and Weiss. In his native town 
last year, being pitted against the best European players, in- 
cluding all the above-named except Englisch and Weiss, to- 
gether with Burn, Alapin, and several others, he took the first 
prize without losing a game. And at Manchester in the pre- 
sent year, where he was one of twenty strong competitors in 
the international tournament promoted by the British Chess 
Association, he finished three games alead of Blackburne, 
three and a half ahead of Bird and Mackenzie, and four ahead 
of Gunsberg and Mason, having again won or drawn every 
game that he played. The Breslau and Manchester records, and 
at any rate the two combined, are altogether without prece- 
dent in the annals of chess, Seventeen years ago, in the Vienna 
Tournament of 1873, out of twenty-eight games Steinitz won 
twenty, losing two, and drawing five. In the London Tourna- 
ment of 1883 Zukertort won twenty-two games, losing four, and 
drawing seven. ‘lhese are the records which Dr. Tarrasch has 
broken. Without building too much on an achievement which 
has certainly impressed the mind of every chess-player, we may 
fairly say that Steinitz has in the Nuremberg master a foeman 
worthy of his steel. There would be no shadow of difficulty in 
arranging a match on any terms that the champion would like. 
Dr. Tarrasch, who has his professional interests to attend to, has 
stated that he does not intend to despatch a challenge to America ; 
but at the same time he expresses his readiness to meet Steinitz 
next summer in any European town, And Steinitz would be 
consulting his own reputation if he gave Tarrasch to understand 
that a challenge, subject to this Jak + tay would be accepted. 

The Nuremberg doctor's friends have a plausible theory to 
acconnt for his success. His play is calm, studiously calculated, 
mathematically accurate. “His opponent never gets a look in, 
but struggles hopelessly on against a machine-like precision, 
until the inexorable logic of a lost position convinces him of the 
futility of further resistance.” This is begging the question ; for 
of course the man who plays best makes the struggle hopeless for 
his opponent, and a lost position makes further resistance futile. 

he only sure mode of winning is to play from beginning to end 
With undeviating accuracy. The man who can do that is past 
beating. But to play chess correctly without a slip throughout 
along tournament, and to do it in two successive years, is an 
achievement of so much rarity that it deserves to be noted. We 

ve not been accustomed to this kind of excellence, even by 
Players in the very first flight. Anderssen, Staunton, Morphy, 
Were not wont to show such clean records in playing twenty con- 
secutive games with the best of their contemporaries. Steinitz 
and Zukertort have occasionally made slips in important tourna- 
ments which a boy looking on could correct. Steinitz has a 
lavish trick of making experiments with novel moves when he is 
ing his reputation against men whom he cannot afford to 
pise. For two years, at any rate, Tarrasch has done none of 
things, and the consequence is that he has not lost a single 
game. That implies wonderful nerve, the unvarying accuracy of 
a text-book, and—if it will please his German friends to say 
—a Bismarckian solidity of purpose, prevision, and execution. 

l the faculty last? If it does, Dr. Tarrasch will be the best 
all chess-players, for his games are by no means uninterestin 
Mthemselves, “If it does not last, he has still given us a aael 

cannot easily be repeated. To say the very least of it, 

Winner of the Breslay and Manchester has 
bilianyeshed a feat which may be compared to a 500 break at 

“rds without a fluke, or to a double century without a chance 
‘gainst a picked eleven at cricket. 

Though Blackburne and Bird, with this exception, have well 


sustained the honour of English chess, there is certairily some- 
| thing which they, in common with other players, may learn from 
their defeats in the past two years. Good records are not to be 
made in chess tournaments so long as the strongest are liable to 
be beaten by the weakest players—a fate which, for some reason 
or other, has often befailen Blackburne at important meetings. 
In some of the more critical elements of the game—in powers 
of combination, for instance, and in the conception of a sound 
and brilliant finish—English players excel, ‘They might with 
advantage pay greater attention to the general scheme and 
strategy of a whole game, and to the general principles of the 
art of coming out first in a tournament. Dr. Tarrasch says 
that one of the contributory causes of his success is that he 
invariably plays to hold the game in hand whilst making his 
most aggressive moves; that he does not risk an attack when 
its failure would leave him powerless to draw. The adoption 
of such a principle as this debars a player from those brilliant 
and eccentric attacks, usually unsound, in which some of our 
masters especially delight, and which undoubtedly provide most 
entertainment for the bystanders. Hrilliant assaults frequently 
win single games by the surprise or demoralization of one’s oppo- 
nent; and of course it may happen that a series of ten or a 
dozen moves is at once exceedingly brilliant and thoroughly 
sound. But no one expects to play a number of games in 
which soundness is occasionally sacrificed for the sake of bril- 
liancy without losing one or two. Chess-players should re- 
member that in an ordinary tournament or match there are no 
marks for style. The only thing that scores is a win; and the 
Nuremberg master has done his opponents good service by im- 
pressing this fact upon them. 


A BRITISH ARTISTS’ ROOM. 


OME months ago, when Mr. Alexander’s munificent offer of 

a new building for the National Portrait Gallery was first 
made public, the editor of the Magazine of Art suggested that it 
should include a room for the reception of portraits of artists. 
At first sight there is something very plausible and attractive 
about this suggestion. We all think immediately of the artists’ 
portraits at the Uffizzi in Florence. We do not know the rules 
which guide the authorities of that institution, but some of the 
greatest artists in the world have contributed their likenesses to 
the two saloons, including our modern Mr. Watts, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, and Sir John Millais. They were probably invited by 
the Italian Government to contribute. But when we come to 
look further into the scheme it will not bear careful scrutiny. 
First of all, it would be a very invidious task for a committee 
to select. Would not all Academicians think themselves entitled 
to contribute ? Yet no one would like to deny that, theugh our 
Academy has always contained a certain number of great artists, 
it has also always contained at least an equal number who could 
only be called artists by courtesy; and also, that some of our 
greatest and most representative artists have never been even 
Associates, This anomaly continues to exist at the present day. 
A further point is that the new gallery would be a tax upon 
artists, upon those who are not portrait-painters. 
On the whole, we are inclined to dissent from the proposal, on 
these and other grounds of the same kind; and when we turn to 
the letters which have been receivid by the editor of the Maga- 
sine of Art from Mr. Scharf and the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery, which, together with some notes by way of 
reply, appear in the October number, a variety of reasons of a 
different class are at once arrayed against the proposal. As is well 
known, no pictures of living worthies are admitted, and this rule 
extends to ten years after the death of a celebrity, except in 
cases specially voted upon by the Trustees. But the proposal 
relates chiefly, if not wholly, to living artists; and this fact, as 
Mr. Scharf points out, would put the collection “beyond the 
scope of the National Portrait Gallery.” Another of Mr. Scharf’s 
objections is that the space available for the new building is 
already inadequate—which everybody will be very sorry, not to 
say indignant, to hear—and that the addition of a room for the 
oe collection is impossible. Moreover, he asserts, what 
will be news to many, that a gallery of Academicians already 
exists in what are called the private rooms of the Royal Academy. 
Having laid down these —_ wom points, Mr. Scharf goes on 
to say he would like to see “ the foundation of a gallery of por- 
traits of artists painted by themselves”; and he would also like 
it to be in contiguity with the National Portrait Gallery, “ but 
under independent regulations for admission of the subjects.” 
Finally, he thinks the scheme is “scarcely possible.” Lord 
Hardinge follows with a cautious excuse from expressing himself 
without consulting his colleagues. The Speaker says ditto to 
Mr. Scharf. Lord Ronald Gower “is at once more outspoken 
and more enthusiastic "—he could hardly be less so—and says he 
will present to the new gallery when it is formed portraits of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. It does not seem to occur to him 
that Reynolds and Gainsborough would be highly eligible for the 
present gallery. Lord Pembroke is more doubtful, pointing out, 
as we have endeavoured to do, that, attractive as the scheme 
seems at first sight, the practical difficulties would probably be 
insuperable. The rest of the Trustees were wholly against the 


proposal. Mr. Gladstone has “grave doubts.” Lord Derby 
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would not relax the rule about living persons. Lord De L’Isle 
does not “ view the scheme with much favour.” Lord Cranbrook 
says the same, and Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice is neutral. On 
the whole, it cannot be said that the Trustees have given 
the Magazine of Art much encouragement. One only has ap- 
proved of the scheme; Mr. Scharf and seven of the sur- 
viving Trustees are against it, and one waits to consult his 
colleagues. Sir I’. Leighton and Sir J. E. Millais are against 
the scheme, and, in fact, only Mr. Watts and Mr. Holman Hunt 
have pronounced, with Lord Ronald Gower, wholly in its favour. 
The editor of the Magazine of Art goes pretty fully into the 
letter of Sir Frederick Leighton, as well as into those of Lord 
Derby and Lord De L’Isle, but does not adduce anything which 
seems valid as against the views of Mr. Scharf, who is, as we 
are also, all for the scheme, if only it could be worked. But for 
once we must agree with Mr. Gladstone, and “own to grave 
doubts.” The arguments of Mr. Scharf weigh so much with the 
editor that he comes reluctantly to the conclusion that, so far as 
his scheme relates to living artists, it must be abandoned; if he 
has succeeded in calling attention to the subject, and in _per- 
suading the Trustees to make a more systematic attempt to obtain 
portraits of eminent artists, he will not have laboured wholly in 
vain. 


NOTES FROM THE ZOO—OWLS. 


y= few people, few even of the regular frequenters of the 
Gardens, are, we imagine, aware of the existence of the 
“‘ owls’ cages” at the Zoo. Indeed, we have many times heard 
the remark that it was extraordinary that the Society should 
ss no owls except eagle owls—birds of this species being 
well known to all visitors from the position of their cage. This 
ignorance, however, is not to be wondered at, as the cages in 
uestion are placed at the back of the “ llamas’ house,” perhaps 
the most out-of-the-way spot in the Gardens; but they generally 
contain an interesting little collection of owls, and amongst 
them examples ot most of the commoner of our native species. 
At the present time ten species are represented, of which the 
following are British—the barn owl, the tawny or wood owl, the 
long-eared owl, and the short-eared owl; among the most notice- 
able of the others being the Oriental eagle owl from Java, and 
several burrowing owls from Buenos Ayres—the latter the most 
comically consequential-looking little fellows imaginable. 

Much may be learned from a visit to the “owls’ cages.” For 
example, it is hardly matter of common knowledge that the barn 
owl, the commonest and best-known of our British species, has 
me go a world-wide range, the countries in which it is not 

ound being very few. Yet that it is widely distributed will be 
palpable to any one who notices that two birds of this species, 
the one from the “British Islands,” the other from Chili, 
are confined in the same cage. Again, how many people are 
aware that owls, when perched, sit with two toes in front of 
their perch and two behind? This piece of knowledge has 
most certainly been acquired by very few bird-stuffers, and 
apparently is not possessed by many writers on birds, or the 
artists who illustrate their books (curiously enough, neither 
Yarrell nor his artist appears to have been acquainted with the 
fact), yet a visit to the oe will convince the most sceptical that 
this habit is possessed by the whole family. The construction of 
the owl's foot is peculiar; unlike the well-known foot of the 
parrot, which has two toes in front and two behind, it, like that 
of the eagle, or—a more familiar example—the common sparrow, 
has one toe behind and three in front, but the first of these is 
capable of much lateral motion, while the fourth, or outer toe, is 
reversible, and when the bird perches is turned backwards, so 
that the bird sits on its perch with the two middle toes in front 
and the two outer toes behind. But though, as we have said, 
much may be learned from a visit to the “ owls’ cages” at the 
Zoo, unfortunately the vastly important lesson that owls are the 
farmer's greatest friends, and are practically harmless to the 
ame-preserver, cannot be learnt by observing them in captivity. 
n these remarks we refer only to the commoner of the British 
apecies, as the snowy owl, the hawk owl, and the eagle owl— 
which are, without doubt, given to preying on game-birds, hares, 
&c.—though included in the British list, are of such rare occur- 
rence in this country that they may be left out of consideration 
altogether. 

The food of the owl can be determined with absolute certainty, 
as the bird swallows its prey, bones,.fur, feathers, and all, and 
afterwards disgorges the indigestible parts in the shape of pellets, 
numbers of which can always be found near its haunts—a well- 
known fact, yet one of which neither the farmer nor the game- 
keeper takes the slightest notice. Dr. Altum, a German naturalist, 
examined hundreds of pellets of the barn owl and the tawny 
owl, among other species, with the following remarkable results :— 
706 pellets of the barn owl yielded the remains of 16 bats, 3 rats, 
2,520 mice of sorts, including voles and shrews, 1 mole, and 22 
small birds ; while 210 pellets of the tawny owl—a bird which, 
according to most gamekeepers, and even to many writers on 
game-preserving who should know better, is a most inveterate 
poacher—yielded 1 stoat,6 rats, 371 mice, voles, and shrews, 
48 moles, and 18 small birds, to say nothing of beetles and cock- 
chafers; and we are quite sure that any one trying the same 
experiment as Dr. Altum will arrive at the same results. Natu- 
ralists have from time immemorial done their best for the owl 


by describing it in its true character as a mouser and a friend tp 
the farmer, and it is therefore extraordinary that in these dg 
of universal education the usefulness of the owl should stl 
remain as a lesson to be learnt by those to whom it spends jt, 
existence in doing good. Yet so it is, and the unfortunate birds 
are still persistently destroyed. That the gamekeeper should bean 
owl-slayer need, however, cause little wonder to those who are ge, 
quainted with him and his ways ; for we venture to say that ther 
are few people, with his opportunities, at all events, who are g 
singularly ignorant of natural history as the average gamekeeper 
He lives on tradition and is hard to teach; owls were vermin to 
his forefathers, and this is sufficient for him, he would rather not 
argue the matter, vermin they are, and must, therefore, be destroyed, 
Unfortunately he is often encouraged in his senseiess slaughter 
of these beautiful and harmless birds by his employer, who jp 
many cases is more ignorant of everything connected with 
natural history than himself, and is willing to pay so much g 
head for all the “vermin” his keeper can procure. But that 
farmers should join in the slaughter is curious and shows most 
lamentable ignorance ; yet many of them will remorselessly shoot 
an owl whenever they have an opportunity, under the mistaken 
idea that it will destroy their pigeons, and utterly regardless of 
the fact that it is doing its best to free their land of rats and 
mice. Under these circumstances we are pleased to find that so 
high an authority as Lord Lilford, the President of the British 
Ornithologists Union, has taken up the cudgels in defence of the 
owl, and his remarks, which are to be found in a recent number 
of his Coloured Figures of the Birds of the British Islands, are 
so trenchant and to the point that they should have the widest 
possible circulation, and, therefore, we make no apology for 
uoting them very fully; he says :—“I am glad to believe that 
the minds 6f game-preservers and gamekeepers are graduall 
awakening to the fact that in destroying owls in pa 
and this species (the barn owl) in particular, they are com- 
mitting acts of the most egregious folly, not only as regards 
the birds which are the special objects of their care and 
protection, but also from an agricultural point of view, for 
these owls not only destroy enormous numbers of rats, mice, 
and voles, but also take many sparrows and other seed-eati 
birds from their nocturnal resorts. The stolid and uncalighteal 
gamekeeper may plead that owls do eat birds, and, as I 
have just stated, so they do; but if he allows his young hand- 
reared game-birds to be out of their coops at the time that owls 
are abroad in search of food, surely the blame for losing them 
attaches justly to him, and not to the tempted owl. I need 
hardly say that wild-bred game-birds, whilst small enough to 
be attacked by the barn owl, are carefully stowed away under 
their mother’s wings at the time when the ‘bird of night’ is on 
the quest of prey. I have examined hundreds of the pellets cast 
up by this species, in and under their nesting-places, and never 
discovered either bones or feathers of any game-bird, the casti 
consisting mainly of the fur and bones of small mammalia, wi 
feathers and skulls of seed-eating birds, and occasionally 4 
few bones and scales of small fishes.” As showing the infinite 
amount of good done by the barn owl, he adds :—*“ A young 
owl of this species, which I kept as a pet in my school days, 
on one occasion, when about half-grown, swallowed nine full 
grown house mice in rapid succession till the tail of the ninth 
stuck out of his mouth, and he could do no more, but within 
three hours he was hungry again, and was barely satisfied with 
four more of the little quadrupeds. With this appetite and 
capacity for stowage the numbers of four-footed vermin supplied by 
a pair of barn owls to a brood of six or seven ravening youngster 
may well be imagined; I have seen an old pair bring food 
to their brood seventeen times in half an hour from a rick ya 
near their nest.” Every right-minded man will sympathize 
the writer in his concluding sentences, which are as follows :-—“A 
great number of these and other owls are massacred and sold to 
be made into fire-screens and plumes for ladies’ hats, barbarities 
upon which I can hardly trust myself to enlarge. The bird 
manglers who devote themselves to this branch of art, almost 
invariably put glass eyes of the wrong colour into the disto 
faces of their victims, and in every way shock all the better 
feelings of our human nature.” 

We have little doubt that the constant persecution suffered by 
these extremely useful birds, and the consequent diminution @ 
their numbers, has much to do with the plague of rats and mice 
from which so many parts of the country are at present, and have 
long been, suffering. This is a plague which, if owls were & 
couraged instead of being destroyed, they would doubtless do much 
to mitigate ; but at present the unfortunate birds have no chance 
their very endeavour leading to their destruction. For example, 
we were told by a farmer in a highly preserved district that his 
stacks, being attacked by numberless rats and mice, attracted, # 
he expressed it, all the owls in the neighbourhood ; the unfortt 
nate birds, in their turn, attracted the keepers, and were evety 
one of them ruthlessly killed, to his great detriment, but to 
benefit of the keepers, whose master paid a fixed sum per 
all “vermin” destroyed on his estate. . 

In conclusion, we will only add that whatever may be said 
about other birds included in the gamekeeper’s list of “ vermm ~ 
and much may be said for more than one of them—there cal 
no doubt that the owl should have no place there, but bird 
instead become an object of preservation as one of the best 
friends that the farmer possesses. 
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ONE LESSON OF THE CAVALRY MANCUVRES. 


HERE is one lesson from the recent cavalry manceuvres 
which we trust will not be thrown away. It briefly amounts 
to this, that there is not the least use in arming our batteries 
with a powerful field-gun unless it is possible to keep the weight 
behind the team within such limits as will not be prejudicial to 


its mobility. A highly scientific gun with a long range may be | 
a very valuable weapon when in position; but, unless it can be | 
into the og ona place at the right moment without unduly | 


distressing the horses which have to draw it, its worth becomes 
somewhat problematical. The “best field-gun in Europe,” as its 
admirers are fond of calling it, has undoubtedly many good quali- 
ties, which, by the way, we did not fail on a previous occasion to 
recognize ; but critics have all along been found to declare that its 
igh muzzle velocity has been too dearly purchased, and recent 
experience would seem to have confirmed their view. From 
rts which have reached us, we believe there is no doubt 
that its weight has been found too great to make it a serviceable 
weapon for Horse Artillery, and it is whispered that the two 
limber gunners had to be dismounted and the limber boxes 
emptied ere it could be made to move with anything ap- 
hing the requisite ease. It is not pleasant to read of 
two horses in one battery dropping down dead, and such an 
experience must rudely shock our confidence in the value of our 
much-vaunted armament. We have so few Horse-Artillery 
batteries that we have a right to expect what there are to be 
of the very best, and however powerful a gun may be, if it 
eannot bring ammunition with it into action, it may as well be 
left to grace the gun-park at home. We believe that recently 
too little attention has been paid to the fact that the weight 
which can be given to a gun equipment depends on the load 
which horses can draw under service conditions. We have so 
long enjoyed an immunity from warfare with a European foe 
that many of us are prone to gauge the requirements of war by 
what is done at reviews and field-days every drill season. At 
Aldershot or Woolwich batteries whirl past with magnificent 
dash for a few hundred yards on a smooth and unbroken stretch 
of ground, come into action with bewildering rapidity, and, after 
a puff of smoke or two, are perhaps off again for another scamper. 


The “gallery ” are delighted, and wiser heads are perhaps also led 
astray. On such occasions heavy field-batteries themselves move 
with marvellous freedom; and the heresy has even spread that 
field-batteries have, after all, mobility enough for all practical 
purposes, and that Horse Artillery is but an arm of er and 
ornamental rather than indispensable. If such notions 


ave had 
any widespread influence, we sincerely trust the results of the 
experiments the other day will be laid to heart and pondered 
over. Any who held or hold them must have completely for- 
gotten that the batteries that they have seen moving with such 
ease and precision have only marched perhaps a mile or two a 
short time previously from their comfortable stables, that 
every horse has had his usual feed of corn that morning, and 
will be probably back in time to get his midday feed again 
at the moment he is accustomed to look for it in his 
manger. On the Berkshire Downs the opposing forces had 
to make marches of twelve or fifteen miles ere they ever came in 
contact, and the consequence was that many of the artillery- 
horses had had quite enough ere they were called upon to 
maneuvre at all. And this, too, be it remembered, with Horse- 
Artillery batteries, who had all but two of their detachments 
mounted. The reason is not far to seek. Our 12-pounder gun 
and equipment weighs a little over 40 ewt., with six horses to 
draw it. This gives an average weight of nearly 7 ewt. to each 
horse, whereas it has been more than once pointed out that no 
horse in a Horse-Artillery battery should be called upon to draw 
more than 5} cwt. under field-service conditions. e German 
8centimatre gun and equipment weighs about as much as our 
own, but they have recognized the excessive burden, and have 
eased it by taking the numbers off the limber, and mounting 
on horses. The French have done the same, and their 
Horse-A rtillery equipment is considerably lighter than either ours 
or that of the Germans, and only weighs something over 31 ewt. 
It is questionable, however, whether even the German gun is not 
heavy, and whether 33 cwt. is not as much as any Horse- 
Artillery team should be asked to draw. The weight which can 
be given toa gun may be calculated theoretically, if we assume the 
my 9 work which is likely to be required, the pace needed, 
ad the physical strength of the animal in draught. But 
such factors are obviously most uncertain to reckon with, and 
results will sometimes work out very differently to what is 
anticipated. Horses in the first few weeks of a campaign when 
fit and well can perform feats which scanty rations and exposure 
will by-and-bye render impossible, while the state of the roads 
M active service does not compare favourably with their condi- 
in this country at the present moment. Moreover, during 


of long, trying marches having to be executed by, 4rtillery 
previous to engagements, They are known to every student, and 
we may be pardoned, therefore, if we only mention two. The 
Horse-Artillery batteries of the Corps Artillery of the 3rd Prussian 
Corps were ordered to push on for the battlefield of Spicheren 
on the 16th of August, together with the rest of the batteries 


which composed that body. These batteries accomplished a 
march of twenty-one miles in three hours, and appeared in time 
to make their influence felt, a feat which their brethren of the 
field-artillery were quite unequal to. At the battle of Beaune- 
la-Rolande we likewise read of a German Horse-Artillery battery 
being called upon to come to the assistance of the troops of the 
1oth Corps engaged on the north-east of Beaune, “— » success- 
fully accomplishing a march of thirty-one and a half miles ere 
it came into action. With such experiecces before us, sup- 
plemented as they are by what we have just seen in our own 
country, we may surely pause and seriously consider whether 
the price we are paying for a high velocity and flat trajectory 
is justified—whether the strain on the gun-carriage is not ex- 
cessive, and whether the increased weight such strain necessitates 
is not too much even for the excellent animals with which our 
guns are horsed. Neither can we gain confidence when we 
reflect that the equipment of the contemplated 20-pounder field- 
gun weighs some 43 cwt., as contrasted with the 39 ewt. and 
the 41 ewt. of the German and French heavy field-guns. It is 
to be noticed, too, that, for practical working, the weight of five 
men, or about 7} cwt. more, must be added. Can guns which 
impos such burdens on the teams which draw them be considered 
sufticiently mobile ? 


MONEY MATTERS, 


Tv may be worth while to give a rough idea of how the 
American Tariff Bill will affect European trade with the 
United States, though necessarily the idea must be very rough. 
It is to be recollected that the Bill was originally wan | by t 
House of Representatives, that it was amended in various im- 
portant particulars by the Senate, and that it has since been 
referred to a Conference Committee, which again has made some 
changes. In the nature of the case, it would be impossible to 
telegraph all the alterations in details that have been made first 
by the Senate and then by the Conference Committee, and yet 
without the details it is impossible to understand what has 
exactly been done. Roughly, however, a sufficiently correct 
account may be given. In round figures, the value of the imports 
into the United States during the year ended with June 1889, 
which are liable to Customs duties, was 500 millions of dollars, 
or, say, 100 millions sterling. Goods representing about one- 
fifth of this amount—that is to say, about 20 millions sterling— 
have been transferred from the dutiable list to the free list. The 
House of Representatives repealed duties much more consider- 
ably than the Senate, while, on the other hand, the Senate raised 
duties less than the House. For the present, however, we are 
engaged only with the remission of duties. In the case of the 
Senate they amount in round figures to about 12 millions 
sterling ; in the case of the House to about 14 millions sterling. 
As far as the telegrams respecting the Report of the Conference 
Committee can be understood, it would seem that the House Bill 
has been practically accepted in these matters by the Committee. 
The greater part of the exemptions of duty have been in sugar. 
On the remaining articles imported in 1889, amounting in value 
to about 80 millions sterling, the duties under the old scale would 
be about 160 millions of dollars, or, say, 32 millions sterling. 
Under the House Bill the duties were raised to about 206 
millions of dollars, or over 41 millions sterling. Under the 
Senate Bill the raising of duties was slightly less, but so slightly 
that it is not worth entering into minute particulars. The old 
tariff, so far as these articles are concerned, represents an average 
ad valorem duty of about 41} per cent. The new tariff represents 
an average ad valorem duty of about 53 per cent., roughly— 
that is to say, the duties that have been retained have been 
raised on an average full 25 per cent. But it will be recollected 
that this is an average, and in some cases the advance is very 
much greater. For instance, the duty on tinplates is raised from 
I cent per pound to 2:2 cents per pound, or 120 percent. In 
woollens, again, the average duties are raised from 67 per cent. 
to nearly 92 per cent. 


The advocates of the Bill have never concealed the object 
they were aiming at. It is to exclude, as far as es the 
produce and manufactures of other countries which come into 
competition with those of the United States, and even where no 
such competition at presént exists, to exclude foreign articles 
if there is reasonable ground for believing that protection will 


gradually foster a native industry. The tinplate trade is an 
important one to South Wales, and a very large part of the 
out-turn is manufactured for the American market. The pro- 
moters hope by raising the duty on tinplates 120 per cent. 
to shut out the Welsh manufactures, and create an Ame- 
rican industry. Mr. McKinley, indeed, when the Conference Bill 
the House of Representatives this week, declared that, in 
a very short time five thousand American operators would be 
employed in this new industry. There can be little doubt that 
the new Tariff Bill greatly restricts the business of Europe with 


manoeuvres rain and bad weather will put a stop to hostilities, 
the on service the wheels must sometimes sink axle-deep inte 
Unmetalled byways of the Continent or sands of Afghanistan. 

. field-days, too, tilled land is carefully avoided, whereas 
into position on active service might often have to take place 

er cultivated soil. On the whole, therefore, it is not quite re- 
wing to reflect that even with lightened equipment our Horse 
found the slopes of Berkshire almost too trying for their 


The experiences of the war of ‘70 are replete with instances 
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the United States. The old duties did limit trade very greatly ; 
the new duties, which, as we have seen in some cases, have been 
more than doubled, in other cases have been raised more than 50 
per cent., and all round have been advanced about 25 per cent., 
must have a still more crippling influence, and that influence will 
be increased by the arbitrary powers which are vested in the 
President by the Reciprocity sections, as well as by the inquisi- 
torial nature of the declarations of value that are required from 
importers. Thus, to secure reciprocal trade, as the Bill sets forth, 
the President is authorized and required to suspend the clause 
remitting duties on sugar, molasses, coflee, tea, and hides, when- 
ever he is satisfied that the Government of any country produc- 
ing the article named imposes duties or other exactions upon 
products of the United States which he may deem to be unequal 
and unreasonable. He may do this as often and for as long a 
period as he thinks proper ; and while the suspension lasts duties 
are to be imposed upon the imports of the offending country 
which are set out in the Bill. This provision has reference, no 
doubt, mainly to Canada and to the Continental countries. The 
United Kingdom imposes no duty which even an American 
Protectionist can pretend to be unreasonable or unfair, but 
doubtless the power vested in the President will be used for 
the purpose of coercing Canada and the Continental countries ; 
but our trade will undoubtedly be annoyed and obstructed 
by the Act amending the Customs regulation which requires 
that in all declarations of value where an article has been 
bought the declarant shall set forth, not only when and where 
he has purchased the article, but from whom. That is to say, 
he is required to make the world acquainted with the secrets 
of his trade; and, if the avowed object is to enable the Govern- 
ment to check the declaration, possibly the promoters of the Bill 
would be disappointed if the inquisitorial nature of the measure 
does not have an effect in restricting and obstructing trade. 
During the week ended Wednesday night there was an extra- 
ordinary demand for money both for abroad and for the internal 
circulation. The net withdrawals from the Bank of England for 
export amounted to §20,0co/., while over 14 million in coin and 
notes went into the internal circulation. In consequence of this 
drain the billbrokers and members of the Stock Exchange had to 
get from the Bank of England very nearly 3} millions, paying 
6 per cent. for loans and 5} percent. for discounts. Of the whole 
3} millions borrowed less than a million remains now at the 
disposal of the outside market. Naturally money was scarce 
and dear in the outside market. The discount rate has been 
fully 5 per cent., and in some cases as high as 54 per cent., and 
loans ranged from 4} to 6 per cent. Yet the Directors of the 
Bank of England did not on Thursday raise their rate of dis- 
It is 


count to 6 per cent., as was very generally expected. 
possible that they know the demand for gold for abroad is 
nearly at an end, and they may also have good grounds for 
believing that the 5 per cent. rate being now effective will attract 


gold from the United States or some other country. If so, 
they may be justified in deciding to make no change, but to 
the outside observer it seems rather rash not to have taken 
further measures to protect their reserve. The reserve is now 
very little over 11 millions, and it is reasonable to expect that 
there will be a further diminution. During the present month it 
may be possible to get gold from New York, for the large 
redemption of debt and the return of coin and notes from the West 
and South have brought back ease to the market ; but next month 
there will be an outflow of money again to move the maize crop 
and the cotton crop, and then it will not be likely that gold can 
be obtained. The probability does not appear great that the 
metal can be got in large amounts anywhere but in New York. 
The price of silver has fluctuated rapidly and widely this week. 
On Tuesday it fell as low as 50d. per ounce, being a fall from 
the highest quotation at the beginning of September of 43d. per 
ounce, or nearly 8} per cent. With the fall in silver there was, 
of course, a very heavy fall in silver securities. Rupee-paper— 
the Four and a Half per Cents, for example—was at one time 
on Tuesday under 84. On Wednesday silver rose to 514d. 
per ounce, and there was a still sharper advance in Rupee- 
paper to 87}. The extraordinary stringency in the New York 
money market disabled many of the weaker speculators in 
silver, and compelled them to sell on any terms. No doubt 
they also somewhat suffered from the fall in the stock markets. 
And the increasing scarcity and dearness of money in London 
have also been unfavourable to them, while Indian purchasers 
withdrew from the market when they found it was giving way, 
and there was no buying from other quarters. Apparently, 
however, the great operators in America are straining every 
nerve to maintain the market. It was they whose large buying 
ut up the y on Wednesday. Whether they will succeed 
or any a of time remains to be seen. If the New York 
money market continues easy, they probably will. If, on the 
other hand, there is a return of stringency, they are almost sure 
to fail. In any case, it seems certain that, with increasing pro- 
duction and decreasing consumption, the price cannot be perma- 
nently held very much higher thanit is at present, if even sohigh. In 
the meanwhile the fluctuations in silver are further disarranging 
the trade with silver-using countries. For example, Manchester 
merchants complain that it is impossible, with such rapid and 
violent fluctuations, to calculate even for a little while how 
matters will go; and, therefore, their business is being reduced 
almost to a speculation in exchanges. In consequence, exports to 
India, China, and the Far East generally have been falling off for 


a week or two. On the other hand, the decline in silver jg 
suflicient to give much relief to the export trade from India, 

The alarmist rumours that circulated through the City 
week have ceased, but an uneasy feeling still continues, “It is 
chiefly inspired by the Argentine crisis, but it is, of coun, 
aggravated by the banking failures in South Africa, and 4; 
very depressed state of the New York Stock Exchange, }, 
condition of the money market, too, fs a cause of ang; 
Consequently there is stagnation in most departments, gna 
prices have given way further. Even the foreign departmen 
which hitherto has been so well supported by the Paris Bourg. 
has been decidedly weaker; for the settlements on the Conti, 
nental Bourses are going on this week. In Paris the demand fg 
money for the Settlement is strong, and the rate of interest tp 
Stock Exchange borrowers has risen to from 4} to 5} per cent, 
There has been some decline, therefore, in copper shares, and at 
one time several foreign Government bonds—notably Greek, nog 
to mention Argentine and Uruguayan—were very depressed, 
South African land shares have fallen sharply, especially Oceana, 
The gold market has become as lifeless as it was before the recent 
short-lived recovery, and there is little activity in any part of the 
miscellaneous market. Ifome Railway stocks have been dull, 
with a drooping tendency, while the American market eon. 
tinues to give way. The fall in American securities perplex 
observers here, and makes many feel that there is some cang 
of grave distrust not generally known, for the fall has now 
continued since the middle of June, and as yet the end dos 
not appear to have come. It is true that the grain crops an 
bad, especially the maize crop is very bad, and so, also, is the 
winter wheat crop; but, on the other hand, the cotton 
promises well, while generally trade is exceedingly active. re 
the receipts of the railways have hitherto this year been ex 
ceedingly satisfactory, showing almost continuous and very large 
increases. As a consequence of all this investors are biding 
their time, in the expectation of being able to buy before the year 
is out more advantageously than they can now, 


THE PROGRESS OF VANCOUVER CITY. 


— CITY, British Columbia, is, perhaps, one of 
the few instances in which a stripling town is fully justified 
in sounding its own trumpet, in crying aloud to the world, “Se 
what a big place am I! and so young withal!” Some think itis 
destined to swell within a generation or less to the size of San 
Francisco. It is ill work “bearing” (to use a Stock Exchange 
phrase) a prophecy of this kind. San Francisco sprang up likes 
plant in a foreing-house; nourished upon the E1 Dorado of the 
Western gold-fields. Why may not Vancouver, which has grown 
upon a commercial basis far more wealthy, also receive the like 
stimulant, when the province of which it is the western port 
has been duly fertilized with railways? The memory of the 
Cariboo Gold-fields among the mountains of the Fraser River 
has not yet died away. The rush began and subsided er 
Vancouver City was thought of. Not that the land is & 
hausted of its precious minerals. Gold is there now as it was 
then; but the discovery of fields superficially richer has ob 
scured their fame of thirty years ago; and their distance from 
the highways and settlements of civilization has done still mor 
to make the world temporarily oblivious of them. But the gold 
is still where it was when the Tvmes’ Special Correspondent of 
1862, writing on the spot, said of the auriferous land in que> 
tion, “The terraces (bordering the river Fraser) contain vast 
deposits of gold.” Even the Governor of the province himself, 
at first discreetly sceptical of the tales which he heard of the 
unnumbered ounces per digger per month, after the strictest 
vestigation and examination of many miners who had ret 
from these up-country “diggings” contented, was in no dou 
about the extraordinary mineral wealth of the British Columbia 
mountains. An unsuecessful goldseeker was said to be the excep 
tion—a marvellous fact. And it was no uncommon experience 
for a party of two or three miners to get four or five tho 
pounds worth of gold as a result of a month’s labour in the sum 
mer. Cariboo may be in disgrace at present. But its day wil 
come yet again, or experts are very much in error. And, whet 
this occurs, the proud little city of Vancouver will have just the 
chance of advance that San Francisco had. 

But, indeed, its growth since that remarkable fire of 188 
which may be said to have destroyed it, has already bet 
sufficiently remarkable. In February of that year its populate 
was reckoned to be but 600. But the fire which licked up ® 
wooden houses, and cast its flames far over the waters of its 
harbour, gave new life toit. In January 1887 the city had bee 
re-designed, acres of forest land, with pines thick on the § 
had been included in the municipal boundaries, felling and 
ing were going on briskly side by side, and the land agents We 
sanguine about the future of a city which was only just 
ginning really to exist. Its population of 600 had swelled # 
2,000. This was rising from its own ashes with a vengeance. 
year later the number was trebled, and in December 1889 
total was reckoned at 15,000. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has, of course, done marvellow 


things for Vancouver City. The words of Lord Bury thirty ye 


ago, “that our trade in the Pacific Ocean with China , 
India must ultimately be carried on through our North Amene# 
possessions,” have been fulfilled with tolerable promptitude. 
number of employés of the railway now engaged in V 
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alone exceeds the number of the inhabitants of the city itself but 
four yeats ago. They muster 650 men, and the tendency is, of 
xe, to add tothe number. During 1889, up to December 19, 
po fewer than 684 trains arrived at Vancouver, after a trans- 
continental run of three thousand miles, or about a train for 
every man employed locally in the service. And the city may 
not unnaturally boast (for its own sake and the Company’s which 
js working for its welfare) that, of this total number of trains, 
640 were punctual in starting for and arriving after their long 
: y, and that, notwithstanding snow blocks, long distances, 
dients, and the other difficulties which beset a line of such 
itude as the Central Pacific Railway, only thirty-seven trains 
were late in arriving, and seven in starting. That skilled artisans 
do well in Vancouver City is evident from the statistics of wages 
eamed last year. Sixty dollars, or about 12/., was the average 
monthly earning of the men engaged in the Central Pacific Rail- 
way workshops; while an analysis of the average of the total 
1,184 operatives in the city factories (including the Central Pacific 
Railway workmen) gives the respectable monthly wage of about 
gi. 14s. per man. Estimating the expenses of the unmarried work- 
man at five dollars or 1/. per week, all told, it will be seen that 
British Columbia is a land in which money may be saved with ease. 

It were tedious to dwell on the isolated industries of Vancouver 
City in a paper like this. Something, however, ought to be said 
about the salmon which during 1889 have done so much for the 
local merchants. It was a season of success beyond the hopes of 
the most imaginative—and that means no little ina new city of 
the colonies. In 1888 the canning factories turned out 66,616 
cases of tinned fish. In 1889 the number reached 307,586. 
A brief extract from a trustworthy British Columbian’s letter 
on this subject will serve as a vivid illustration of Nature's 

fusion: —“ As 1 went through Lytton (on the Fraser River) 

y train I could look down at the river, and see the crowds of 
salmon fighting their way up at the sides. It has been a most | 
wonderful year for them. The big run takes place every four | 
years, and this has beaten all records. The canners have made 
fortunes this year. The Indians, too, have earned large sums by 
simply catching the fish for the canneries at 10 cents a fish. I 
heard of one who made 1,400 dollars in three weeks, and many of | 
them came near these figures!” It is a question if even gold- 
mining in Cariboo wa’ as lucrative, upon the whole, in its most | 
palmy days as fishing like this. 

The life-statistics of young Vancouver mey not at first sight 
seem to be coincident with the general note of prosperity which | 
sounds so unmistakably in all other directions. During 1889 
there were 81 births, 81 marriages, and 87 deaths. In an. 


A BALLADE OF AUTUMN, 


RUSTING the sun, faith seldom erred, 
If Virgil our master's saying be sound ; 
Brave was his triumph, though long deferred, 
Over the storm-clouds that lowered round, 
A leaguer embattled with tower and mound 
For a darkening blight upon tilth and meads ; 
The sun comes forth, and the foe discrowned 
Flies like the fume of the burning weeds. 


There was joy upon earth for man, beast, and bird 
When the light laughed clear through the sky's 
profound, 
And we garnered, cheerful and undeterred, 
Wealth that the stormflood had well nigh drowned ; 
But lo, the sun’s self in a fatal bound 
Is tethered, and stronger masters heeds ; 
The late-born brightness from air and ground 
Flies like the fume of the burning weeds. 


The stars have spoken their ancient word, 
Against their courses no spell is found ; 

In the harvest moon's wake the hunt is stirred 
That Orion leads up with his flaming hound ; 

His horn for the fall of the year doth sound 
Points that the poet from old time reads, 

And the scroll of the summer days unwound 
Flies like the fume of the burning weeds. 


Envoy. 


Masters whose mightier notes redound 
To living splendour of loves and deeds, 
Scorn not the measure that unrenowned 
Flies like the fume of the burning weeds, 


REVIEWS. 


GEORGE BUCHANAN.* 


T is obvious a¢ a glance that Mr. Brown's Life of Buchanan 
was inspired by Pattison’s Isaac Caxaubon, and that its author 


old-world city we should regard such figures as indicative of has conscientiously endeavoured to follow the model which he 


decay. But here it is by no means so. For it must be remem- | 
bered that a large proportion of the population of these “suck- | 


set before himself. 
especially as Mr. Brown would be the first to own that he could 


It is unfortunate to court comparison, 


ing” cities (we ask Vancouver's pardon for assuming, merely to | not hope to equal the equipment of massive learning or the lite- 


point an argument, that it is still in the sucking stage) consists of | 
young men who have not yet thought seriously of marriage, and 
of newcomers also unencumbered. It is a small matter—indeed, 


togive hostages to Fortune by taking wives and offering babes 


toa city which will in due time give the little strangers so hearty | 


& welcome. 


amatter for congratulation rather than otherwise—if they delay a judgment of any particular epoch. 
| scholar’s life is spent in byways, which have to be carefully ex- 


rary experience which Pattison brought to his work. The history 
of scholarship is a difficult subject, because it requires a large 
knowledge of what went before and what followed after to form 
Moreover, much of a 


lored, and which are only intelligible when they are readily 
rought into connexion with the larger issues of the time. 


What, again, of that other very important feature in Vancouver's | Pattison’s strength lay in his familiarity with all the relations of 
career, its position as the port of trans-Pacific communication his subject, and such familiarity was only obtained by the labour 
between Canada and Europe and the Far East? There is not a _ of years. It is no reproach to Mr. Brown to say that, though he 
doubt that the city will profit annually more and more by its | has spared no pains in tracing the life of Buchanan, he lacks the 


situation as go-between. To borrow the words of a writer con- 
temporary with Lord Bury:—“One does not require to be a 


large background and the clear perspective of his master. 


Moreover, Buchanan’s varied career leads his biographer into 


sour I many subjects, where it is hard to be accurate and easy to go 
are fully opened up, and a communication established between | astray. The Scottish lad who, at the age of fourteen, went to 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, there will be enough traffic for a | study at the University of Paris, in the year 1520, plunges his 
This steamers as large as the Great Easter n on_both oceans.” biographer into the most complicated questions of a hopelessly 
Vi Was written many a year before Vancouver City was born. | complicated time. The influence of Luther's opinions, the organi- 
a Vancouver Island, was then the chief settlement of | zation of parties, the various tendencies of current thought, are 
_Province. But the railway has raised a rival for Victoria | all matters which require subtle handling. Mr. Brown has been 
h cannot but absorb the trade of the older-established city. | content with describing the outward circumstances of Buchanan’s 
twelve big steamers above mentioned will probably be re- | life at Paris, with some account of his teachers; but he has not 
for the Pacific trade alone ere long. or the present, | attempted to reproduce the intellectual atmosphere in which the 
0. ver, a fleet of five fine boats, aggregating about ten thousand | young man’s mind was formed. Doubtless this would be a serious 
register, suffices. es : | undertaking, but an accurate account of the constitution of the 
on thing more about this city. The influx and efflux of the University of Paris is at least possible from the works of Father 
os public give a tone to Vancouver that was sadly | Denifle and his critics. But Mr. Brown does not seem to have 
As ing to San Francisco in the hot days of its unruly youth. | heard the name of Denifle, and his knowledge of the system of 
oh rule, the colonial town is debarred from those opportuni- | medieval education is very rudimentary. Thus he writes :— 
a education which attend upon contact with men of the | “ Buchanan completed three years’ study before he was made 
ert the best class. But Vancouver is peculiarly favoured | Bachelor, and other subjects besides logic made a large part of 
‘tis respect. The tourists whom the Canadian Pacific Railway | his curriculum. For the degree, or rather title, of Bachelor, the 
to § to its hotels, and whom the trans-Pacific vessels carry off | student received simply a certificate, and not a diploma— 
ity. B and Japan, may none of them stay very long in the young | Bachelorship not conferring the privilege of teaching in connexion 
- a se their mere presence is to a certain extent civilizing. with the University.” After this we are not surprised that the 
Fw there is no need to dilate further upon Vancouver's actual | account of the relations of colleges to the University is entirely 
wef, tages and future fortune. If ever the growth of a city may | confused. On other points, also, we notice that Mr. Brown does 
pa recast infallibly upon certain postulates, that of Vancouver | not seem clear of his ground. Thus, in speaking of Buchanan's 
eid ee” be so forecast. Its unique position, its solid com- | satire against the Franciscans, he writes :—“ It is noteworthy 
oc raha and its invigorating climate, are all strong factors in | that both this poem and the Franciscanus open with the question 
Bitheaincd word “gold” may again be echoed from its | of the advisability of entering the Church.” This seems as if 
Atlantic to th all across the continent to Halifax, and across the | Mr. Brown thought that Franciscans were necessarily in Holy 
fie Res the mother-country. With the aid of the Canadian Orders. 
a lway there would then be no lack of emigrants to give | But we do not wish to dwell unduly on the fact that Mr. 
city that impetus which acted like a creative breath upon — 
Fancisco in the like case. 


prophet to predict that when the resources of British Columbia 


Buchanan, Humanist and Reformer, By P. Hume Brown. 
1890. 


* Geo 
Edinburgh: Douglas. 
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Brown’s hand is by no means firm, and that he does not im- 
press us with a sense of security in his guidance. He has 
written a very fair account of the life of an exceedingly in- 
teresting man, whose career illustrates the extinction of the 
class of humanists in the midst of the untoward events of 
their times. For Buchanan was, above all things, a humanist, 
a master of Latin style, willing to turn his pen to any sub- 
ject that would bring him reputation and profit, wandering from 

lace to place in search of a secure position, and not over- 

urdened with principles or convictions. Rut Buchanan was 
born out of due time; for the progress of religious differences 
turned men’s attention from literature to theology, and made the 
wit of the humanist a dangerous possession. The wielders of the 

n were no longer left in peaceful consciousness of power, but 
ios to tremble before the terrors of the Inquisition, and literary 
license was regarded as a matter that needed repression. In 
Buchanan’s youth Scotland offered no career to a man of letters, 
and he preferred to make his mark at Paris. But the routine of 
a teacher's duties was tiresome, and he returned to Scotland at 
the age of twenty-nine to act as tutor, first to the Earl of Cassillis, 
and then to the Lord James Stewart. Scotland, however, was 
not a safe place for a man of letters, and a satire against the 
Franciscans made Buchanan suspected by the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities. He took refuge in England, and tried by fulsome flattery 
to win the good graces of Henry VIII. and Thomas Cromwell. 
But Henry and Cromwell felt that their reputations were beyond 
the help of Latin poetry to mend, and Buchanan again turned to 
Paris as “the fostering nurse of all true learning.” He found 
a as a teacher in the newly founded Collége de Guyenne 
at Bordeaux, where he numbered Montaigne amongst his pupils. 
As this fact rests on Montaigne’s own testimony, and he couples 
with Buchanan as his précepteurs domestiques the leading scholars 
in France—Nicolas Grouchy, Guillaume Guérente, and Mare 
Antoine Muret—there has been some discussion how Montaigne 
could be so highly favoured. Pattison dismisses his statement as 
a gasconnade ; but Mr. Brown makes the plausible suggestion that 
Montaigne, as a boarder, passed through what we should call the 
“houses” of several masters, who superintended his work of pre- 
paration in the evenings, and were called by him précepteurs 
domestiques, in distinction from his class-teachers. 

From Bordeaux Buchanan passed to Coimbra, where - his 
friend, André de Gouvéa, was called by the King of Portugal to 
found acollege. But the Jesuits looked with unfriendly eyes on 
a liberal education, and succeeded in ousting the new teachers 
and appropriating the institution to themselves. Again 
Buchanan was driven to seek refuge in France, where he was 
employed as tutor to the son of the Marshal de Brissac. It was 
not till 1561, when Buchanan was in his fifty-fifth year, that he 
returned to Scotland and joined the religious party which was 
headed by John Knox. Though Mr. Brown calls Buchanan 
“humanist and reformer,” he is not able to make much of his 
hero’s religious life. Buchanan had the temperament of a 
humanist ; he had no quarrel with the world so long as it would 
afford him a peaceful home and allow him to say what came into 
his head. But, as the religious conflict waxed more serious, 
every man was bound to take a side. So long as he was in 
France Buchanan was a nominal member of the old Church; 
when he came to Scotland the general tendency of his mind led 
him to join the party which was clearly dominant. It is an 
open question whether the increasing seriousness of age or the 
quick susceptibility of a purely literary temperament led him 
into theological and political speculation. At first he was the 
pensioner of Queen Mary, with whom he used to read Livy and 
whom he served as poet-laureate. When Mary fell he placed his 
pen at the disposal of the confederate lords, and in his Detectio 
acted as their advocate and stated their case in elegant Latinity. 
Mr. Brown's laboured apology for Buchanan's conduct in this 
matter comes only to the admission that, like other humanists, 
he was entirely destitute of literary conscience. It was his busi- 
ness to write whatever needed to be written; it was not his busi- 
ness to satisfy himself of the truth or falsehood of what he wrote. 
It was lucky for Mary’s enemies that they had a writer of 
Buchanan's skill at their command. He knew the taste of the 
European public, and could dress up the case against Mary in a 
form adapted for foreign consumption. It is enough for us to 
note that Buchanan’s testimony has no independent or personal 
weight. He followed up his Detectio by a party pamphlet “ De 
Jure Regni,” which was a justification of Mary's deposition. He 
ended his long life by writing his History of Scotland, and acting 
as tutor to the young James VI. 

The career of such a man is full of interest; and Mr. Brown 
has illustrated the personal history of Buchanan with commend- 
able diligence. But his task is one of enormous difficulty, and he 
has not made up his mind with sufficient clearness on the many 
_ of controversy which are interwoven with Buchanan’s life. 

e is too conscious that he is writing for a public which regards 
Buchanan as a national hero. As a matter of fact, Buchanan 
belongs, not to the history of Scotland, but to the history of 
humanism, of which he was one of the last representatives. He 
was concerned with literary expression, not with thought or action, 
and he possessed the virtues and vices of the class to which he 
belonged. He was a genuine scholar, interested in education, 


and desirous for the spread of knowledge ; but he had little sense 
of moral obligation or of personal dignity, and left his character 
and the subjects of his writings to be dictated by circumstances. 
For an estimate of Buchanan's merits, he must be compared with 


such men as Lorenzo Valla, Frascatorius, Sannazaro, and Vid, 
in Italy, or with Crotus and Eobanus Hessus in Germany, 4, 
a man he would be found inferior to many of them; as q Writer 
of Latin he would compare favourably with the best. Mr, 
needs a stronger faith in the work of the humanists, and mj 
the point when he laments that Buchanan made the mistake 
writing in Latin instead of throwing in his lot with the nati 
literature which was rising into vigorous life. It does not folloy 
that because Buchanan could write Latin verses he could als 
have written Scottish poetry. He was a scholar, and must} 
judged as such ; his work in life was to keep alive the forms of 
classical composition and maintain a standard of elegant ang 
exact expression. Mr. Brown tries hard to elevate him to 
rank of an original poet, and quotes Wordsworth’s authority that 
Buchanan’s Calende Maite was “equal in sentiment, if not jy 
elegance, to anything in Horace ”—nay, he goes beyond this, an 
indicates his own opinion, that “ it is worthy of Horace when he 
transcends himself.” It is, perhaps, enough to quote the phras 
“silentum per tacitum nemus” to show that this praise is yp. 
deserved, though the ode has many merits. The best of Buchanans 
writings are his epigrams, many of which are exceedingly forcible, 
But Mr. Brown is rather overwhelmed by his sense of propriety, 
and flees from subjects which might possibly shock a sensitive 
mind. In fact, Mr. Brown has taken Buchanan somewhat to 
seriously, and shows a dim consciousness that he has done so, He 
has tried to read Buchanan’s character by the light of his later days 
in Scotland, which were really an = or at the best g 
decorous termination of alife which had been moulded elsewhere, 
and remained true to its early traditions. His life in Scotland is 
interesting as an illustration of the “7 in which the humanists 
were absorbed by the Reformation, and learned to adapt them- 
selves to altered conditions without losing their original charan 
teristics. Perhaps no one showed more conspicuous versatility 
than did Buchanan; but no Scot would be sufficiently hardy to 
undertake a study of him from this point of view. 


NOVELS.* 


HE conscientious son of the fraudulent trustee loved the 

priggish daughter of the blameless parson, and the red-haired 
niece of the eccentric uncle loved the fraudulent trustee’s con 
scientious son. Had the conscientious son of the fraudulent 
trustee “gentlemanly fingers”? He had, and his name was 
Nigel Browning. What had the priggish daughter of the blame 
less parson? The priggish daughter—whose name happened to 
be Ethel—had a light brown moustache. At least, Nigel had 
“hair and budding moustache of brown, some shades deeper in 
tint than Ethel’s.” The red-haired of 
had not (on pp. 46, 47) “accomplished great things in the line « 

sectioal poste ”; but the hirsute Ethel had been “ trained in 

fabits of true Christian courtesy.” The latter was therefore 
justly entitled to the deliberate preference of the fraudulent 
trustee’s son. The defrauded ward of the father of Nigel wasals 
the red-haired niece of the eccentric uncle, and her name was 
Fulvia. When Fulvia completed her twenty-first year whowe 
cui bono was going to be exposed? The cud bono of the fraudulent 
trustee. What did the fraudulent trustee opportunely do? He 
opportunely died of heart-disease. Where was then the large 
fortune of the defrauded ward? The large fortune of the de 
frauded ward was in the pockets of the stock-jobbers acc 
to dealing with the fraudulent trustee’s brokers. What scheme 
for the benefit of the defrauded Fulvia then occurred to the 
eccentric uncle? That she should immediately 7 the com 
scientious (but ruined) son of the fraudulent trustee. The ruined 
Nigel explained the eccentric uncle’s ingenious plan to the 
beloved Ethel and the beloving Fulvia (who, by the way, had 
been brought up as his sister from childhood’s happy hour), and 
they both of them agreed that in no other way could they sav 
the defunct swindler's unblemished reputation. The moustached 
Ethel pined vigorously for the unattainable Nigel, and was about 
to die, when she saved the selfish Fulvia from a watery grave 
and was nearly drowned herself. How then did the 
Fulvia act? She surrendered the much-desired Nigel to the self 
sacrificing Ethel. It was then agreed that the happy bridegrot 
who was twenty-two years old, should go to college ; “only, # 
he would be a married undergraduate, “it would have to be 
Cambridge—not Oxford.” While these events were going ® 
most of the persons referred to suffered immense quantities 
very superior anguish. There were also, however, a few inte 
vals of great happiness, perhaps the most touching of which wa 
when Fulvia and two other young ladies, having lunci 
together, “had indulged themselves into a state of easy 


* Nigel Browning. By Agnes Giberne, Author of “Sun, Moon, aa 
Stars” &c. London: Longmans, Green, & Co, 1890. 

The Love of a Lady. A Novel. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. = 
Cudlip), Author of “That Other Woman” &c. London: White 
1890. 


__ The Criton Hunt Mystery. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn, Author of “The 
M. F. H.’s Daughter” &c. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1890. 4 
Hurstleigh Dene. By Mrs. O'Reilly, Author of “ Pheebe's ne 
&c. Illustrated by M. E. Edwards. “London: Longmans, Green, 
1890. 
Zebel. A Novel. By Lillie Crane. London: Eden, Remington 
Co. 1890. 
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jnertia.” It is a little startling to read on the title-page that 
this ingenuous tale is the work of the “Author of Sun, Moon, 
ars.” 
am Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip) may not be—indeed, 
js not—one of the giants of fiction, even as giants go in these 
days of romantic mediocrity ; but she can write some kind of 
lish if she chooses, and is at least not entirely without experi- 
ence of how one ought to set about writing a story. Therefore, 
she can afford to be told plainly that, in offering to the public such 
stuff as The Love of a Lady, she does no credit whatever 
to her country, her sex, or herself. To begin with, the 
story is about as ‘ll put together as possible. In the first chapter 
Mrs. Marchant, flirting in a garden with Mr. Le Breton, is shot 
through the arm. For a few pages there is a mystery about who 
did it, and then the episode dies at once and utterly out of the 
story, and the reader is never even told who the criminal was, 
although it incidentally becomes pretty clear to him. Both the 
hero (Le Breton) and the heroine (a particularly vulgar little 
illustrator of story-books called Kitty Daubeny) perform the very 
unattractive feat of being very much in love with each other, and 
each with somebody else at the same time; and though Kitty is 
woman enough to give to one lover a distinct and permanent 
ference, it is to the one she does not marry, who comes into 
the book for twenty pages, ee for ten pages at the end, 
enly to die of drink because she had jilted him two years before. 
Le Breton is a hopeless cad, whose principal peculiarities are a 
habit of calling young ladies by their Christian names the second 
time he sees them, and months before he falls in love with them, 
and a “handsome face—the face of an impressionist.” In the 
middle of the book he goes and lives some months in Dublin, 
solely in order to flirt a iittle with a new girl (who never appears 
again), and to give Miss Thomas an opportunity of showing how 
badly she can indicate the ee of shabby-genteel Irish- 
women. The tale is pervaded by a crazy and repulsive female 
ef mature years, enamoured of Le Breton, and addicted to 
spiritualistic imposture. The plot consists of the embarrassments 
caused to Le Breton by the fact that, while still carrying on a 
flirtation of many years’ standing with Mrs. Marchant, he 
is anxious to marry Kitty Daubeny, and that Mrs. Marchant’s 
husband inopportunely dies and leaves her free just at the wrong 
time. However, she changes her mind, and falls in love with 
Kitty Daubeny’s brother instead. The spiritualist tries to make 
mischief; but when she is pretending to be the spirit of Le Breton’s 
deceased wife retribution overtakes her, and she involuntarily 
exposes her own wicked schemes. Miss Thomas has written this 
absurd story—of which even the title is a misnomer, because there 
is not a woman in the book who could have been mistaken for a 
lady—and corrected the proofs of it, apparently in the utmost 
haste, and certainly without the smallest care. It does not so 
much matter that people of all ranks and degrees talk as pro- 
vincial reporters write; but nothing can excuse such a sentence 
as this piece of soliloquy by Le Breton on hearing of the death 
of Mr. Marchant. “She [Mrs. Marchant] has the right to 
summons me; but I have not the right to go to her till she 
does summons me.” “ Her figure was lovely, and she knew it, 
and knew that the navy-blue serge, with its white waistcoat, was 
to libel on that svelte form of hers.” How can a dress be a 
libel? And how construe this :—“The deferential curtsey that 
was dropped toher as she passed the threshold of some mothers whose 
children were in want of boots and herself of bread, failed to 
deprecate,” &c. ? It is understood that ladies of a certain class of 
beauty may be compared to the heathen goddess Juno ; but when 


surely as much to blame as the printer. Perhaps even this is 

better than the account of another lady, who “looked black and 

green round the mouth, as if she had been braized.” All this is 

quite unworthy of Miss Thomas; for she knows a great deal 
r, and ought to practise what she knows. 

The mystery which gives its title to Mrs. Robert Jocelyn’s 
novel is not made a mystery to the reader, who is, contrary to 
the usual practice, allowed to participate in the secret from its 
very inception. Two sisters of tender years happened to be left 
absolutely without any control except such as arose from the 
fact that Nellie, aged twenty-two, was guardian of Marcia, aged 
seventeen. They did not know their only relations (with whom 

parents had quarrelled), and do not seem to have had 
even any acquaintances in particular. But each of them had 
©,000/, a year entirely at her own disposal. Under these 
circumstances, being very much bored at their desolate castle, 
it occurred to them to go and set up on their own account, 
false names, in a hunting country, with an old house- 

T, masquerading as their stepmother, for sole chaperon, 

to evade the common fortune-hunter by pretending to be 
young persons of obscure birth and moderate means. As a 
matter of fact, their father had, for the last year or so of his 
» been an earl, and the hunting country they selected was at 
doors of his successor in the title and their own first cousin. 

® was ladylike, and rather nicer than heroines usually are. 

Atcia was vulgar and moderately disagreeable, but full of shop- 

fascination, Mrs. Jocelyn seems to have taken a dislike to 

» and dwells with malicious relish upon the superficiality of 
attractions and the badness of her riding. Of course they 
Fae acquaintance with their cousins, the Earl and his brother. 
Criton was a hard-souled and selfish flirt, while his brother 
Rober t was one of those characters so common (and so con- 


and nobility of spirit under a veil of absolute taciturnity ¢mpene- 


trable to all but the destined heroine. He could also ride about 
as well as the lamented Archer, and so could Nellie. Therefore 
they loved each other dearly, and he honestly proposed to her, 
while believing her to be penniless, and the course of their 
true love ran smooth. At the same time there was mutual 
attraction between the Earl and Marcia, but the result was 
naturally different. And of the difficulties into which the young 
ladies got themselves by their artful plot The Criton Hunt 
Mystery is made up. The account of the proceedings of the two 

irls when they went hunting together for the first time, know- 
ing absolutely nothing about it, is decidedly good. The story 
contains no villain and no villany. 

Hurstleigh Dene is an exceedingly domestic story. One of the 
heroines is Monica, the land-agent’s sister, who har sagas the 
uire’s son. When she was a grown-up youn , keepi 
besides, on an allowance of twenty poundsa year.” At this time 
she said, “softly ”"—she said most things softly, and was truly 
religious—“I like pretty clothes, and am glad it is a duty to 
dress nicely.” She always spoke the truth, and always did 
her duty, so that the inference that she dressed nicely is clear. 
The other heroine, Dulcie, one of the squire’s many daughters, 
is considered by Mrs. O'Reilly to have been a genius, and 
was indubitably an appalling prig. She spent her life in setting 
other people right, and particularly in preventing them from 
talking about other people. So they all loved her dearly. Most 
of all, she was loved by the land-agent, who went about “ taking 
earpest note of life out of those deep-set gray eyes of his.” Any 
one at all “ knowledgable” in stories of this nature will be able,’ 
with this information, to imagine pretty accurately all the prin- 

cipal episodes related in Hurstleigh Dene. 

“And gradually during the hours of darkness the poor, worn 
bark slid down the steep bank, and lo! just as the sun was rising 
in the east, it glided out alone upon the great waters which rave 
and roar around this old world.” Please observe the nice de- 
rangement of metaphor. A bark slides down a bank into the 
water only when it is being launched. But this bark was old 
and worn; therefore why launch it? Of course the reason is 
that you must be picturesque and affecting when you are killing 
the heroine’s father, and leaving her alone in this old (and, as it 
would seem, insular) world, to undergo terrible persecutions at 
the hands of her future relations-in-law and an unscrupulous 
admirer before being permitted to marry the baronet of her heart, 
who had been the schoolfellow of her deceased parent and the kindly 
patron of his declining months. The lady’s name was Zebel, her 
mother had been an Algerian Arab, and the judicious may extract 
from the preceding sentence as much of her story as it is neces- 
sary or kind to the author to reveal. When Zebel and her 
dying parent occupied apartments in the Old Kent Road, Zebel’s 
only female friend was an ill-conducted and disreputable young 

rson, even a “burlesque actress,” who lived on the floor above. 
“ Tf,” said Zebel to her one day, “ there are things in your life which 
I do not quite understand ; you are, I feel sure, more sinned against 
than sinning.” The young person in question plays a rather im- 
portant part in the story, and it appears from a variety of cir- 
cumstances that the things which the innocent Zebel did not 
understand are not at all more intelligible to Miss Lillie Crane. 
That is all quite proper, but it suggests to a more experienced mind 
that Miss {Lillie Crane may suitably be reminded of the ad- 
visability of writing, so far as the main features of one’s story 
are concerned, about things that one does understand. 


CLASSIFICATION OF BIRDS.* 


R. HENRY SEEBOHM, well known by his valuable work 
on British birds, has attained so high a reputation as an 
ornithologist that almost any contribution he might offer towards 
the vexed question of classification would be welcomed. It is 
therefore with no little satisfaction that we commend to our 
readers a work which, though extending only to some fifty pages, is 
evidently the result of long and careful investigation. Whether 
this “attempt,” as the author modestly entitles it, to “classify 
existing birds in groups, which are capable of being diagnosed,” 
will form the basis of some accurate system which may be gene- 
rally adopted; as also whether the scheme which he first pro- 
poses, which rests upon the presence or absence of certain 
characters in the groups he diagnoses, or the “alternative” 
scheme which — greater prominence to the condition of 
the young at birth, and which he seems inclined to prefer, 
will approve itself to naturalists must for some time remain 
undecided, and is certainly beyond the province of our review. 
Even close familiarity with the anatomical characters of the 
several groups would, as Mr. Seebohm very properly suggests, be 
insufficient to justify a decision; in every case the student must 
be also competent to assign to each character its relative value, 
and assure himself whether such special character denotes affinity 
or only analogy. It is not every student of bird-life who can 
attain such accurate knowledge, or is conversant with varying 
anatomical details. 
There is a passage in Mr. Seebohm’s Introduction with which 
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most naturalists will, we think, cordially agree. We cannot at 
this moment refer to our authority, but we remember to have met 
with the assertion that, until the geological record was complete, 
it would be almost impossible properly to classify existing birds ; 
but we cannot do better than quote Mr. Seebohm. He writes :— 

Fossil birds throw little or no light on the relative age of various cha- 
racters. In the first place, fossi] birds are very rare ; in the second place, 
they tell us nothing beyond a few facts concerning their osteology ; and in 
the third place, the few facts they do tell us only make the darkness more 
obscure . . . any attempt to bring all fossil birds into the same system 
of classification as those now living is bound to fail. Between every two 
closely-allied groups of existing birds there must have been birds now 
extinct, the common ancestors of both, most probably differing from both, 
and partly resembling both, and incapable of being classified with either. 
To encumber the classification of existing birds with a few scattered links 
in endless chains of intergrading forms, can only create confusion, The 
classification of fossil birds is a most interesting inquiry, and might be 
called the study of a vertical section of the bird life which has existed 
in past geological ages, The classification of existing birds is the study of 
a horizontal section of the great bird mass of the world, and ought to form 
a different and distinct system confined to the horizon of the present time. 


Undoubtedly, as Mr. Seebohm elsewhere asserts, the question 
of the development of species by evolution is one that lies at the 
foundation of all inquiries into the history of individual species ; 
but to carry this question into the geological record will not 
assist, but only tend to create new and insuperable difficulties, 


LITERATURE AND POETRY.* 


sir IS is a large and curious book which would appear to con- 
tain the parerga of a respectable theologian in the two great 
subjects, or rather the great genus and species of subject, in- 
dicated by its rather rash title. Dr.Schaff is, we say,a respectable 
theologian. He is Professor of Church History in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York; he has written an extensive 
Church History which has got into its fifth edition, and a book 
on the Creeds of Christendom, which has been even more popular, 
besides a treatise on The Person of Christ, which has reached 
edition twelve, and a goodly list of other works on kindred 
subjects which adorns the back of his half-title. He has repre- 
sented American academies at more than one recent European 
celebration, notably that at Bologna, and a very agreeable photo- 
graph of him in doctor's attire, with the sea in the background, 
and the epigraph “St. Andrews, Scotland,” serves as a frontis- 
piece. 

These are good gifts. Yet may a man possess them and still 
be not quite competent to discuss such mighty matters as litera- 
ture and poetry. We do not say that Dr. Schaff is incompetent ; 

et know we, perhaps, if we may parody a famous ballad in a 
anguage very familiar to him, persons more competent to do him 
justice. However, he has the wisdom to abide pretty close by 
his own speciality. Of the ten essays in the book, three are 
devoted to Dante, viewed more particularly as a sacred poet, one 
to St. Bernard’s hymns, two to the great twin Stabat Maters, the 
Dolorosa and the Speciosa, one to the Dies Ire, one to the Poetry 
of the Bible. This leaves only two for what may be called litera- 
ture and poetry proper. One of these is devoted to the University 
Past and Present, a respectable lecture based chiefly on Denifle, 
and containing many details of Dr. Schaff’s visit to Bologna. 
The other, set in the forefront of the book, and challenging 
criticism which it is not quite able to stand, and which it would 
perhaps be rather unkind to apply to it, is on the very ambitious 
subject of “The English Language.” 

So long as Dr. Schatf Aeret in Literis suis, he by no means 
heret in cortice. The article on the poetry of the Bible is far from 
bad, and very well informed, though some deficiencies of Dr. 
Schafl’s general literary criticism appear in it. We fear that the 
measure of that criticism is pretty well given by the fact that he 
loses no opportunity of exalting the Revised Version, not merely 
from the point of view of scholarship, but from that of literature, 
above the Authorized. Whoever does that is judged, even if he 
do not, as Dr. Schaff unluckily does, give specimens and reasons 
to render his judgment more certain, The hymn articles are 
really good, with the same limitation, but less of it. Dr. Schaff 
is a really learned writer in his way, though he does quote the 
Choephore (which his wicked printer, an American, as “ traveled ” 
and “ equaled ” show, has made Chephore) not directly, as surely 
any educated man might do, but as “quoted by Mr. F. T. Lewis in 
Lange’s Com. on Gen. in loc.” On one point of reading in the 
Stabat Mater, though we do not pretend to any exhaustive colla- 
tion of MSS. or printed forms, we think.that he has missed by far 
the finest version. He reads 

Fac me plagis vulnerari, 
Cruce hac inebriari 
Ob amorem Filii, 


noticing, and very properly condemning, the cacophonous altera- 
tion of 
Cruceque me fac beari. 


But surely by far the finest reading both as poetry, and as the 
expression of a certain kind of religious passion, is 
Fac me plagis vulnerari, 
Fac me cruce inebriari 
Et cruore Filii. 


* Literature and Poetry. By Philip Schaff, D.D., &c. London: Elkin 
Matthews. 


But these hymn essays are really good, and may interest some 
people more than they do us by their very full account of m 
translations. Let us only put ina plea, when Dr. Schaff is pu. 
serving his superlatives for the Drees Ire, the Stadbats, and Jesy, 
Dulcis Memoria, for Veni, Sancte Spiritus, which seems to yg 
only inferior to the Dies Ire. 

The Dante papers consist of one long essay on Dante and his 
works generally, another still longer on the Divina Commedj 
and a short and funny intermezzo of “poetic tributes to Dante” 
by Michelangelo, Uhland, Professor Skeat, Longfellow, Lorg 
Tennyson, and Geibel. The first essay has the merit of attempt. 
ing to deal with Dante’s work as a whole, but is rather y 
and jejune in its handling of the minor books. We should, for 
instance, hardly have thought that any one who had read that 
very interesting piece, the De Vulgari Eloquio, the first instance 
of what may be called comparative criticism of literature ip 
the world’s history and unique in circumstances, could put it 
off with half a score lines of the merest generality. Anythi 
“new” about Dante one neither expects nor wishes, Perhaps 
the nearest approach to any such thing here is the suggestion of 
a friend of Dr. Schaff’s that the unidentified person who bears 
the most awful of poetic brands, the man 


Che fece per viltate fl gran rifiuto, 


is Pontius Pilate. It is rather ingenious; but we hardly think 
that Dante would have put Pontius so high in Hell. The vestibule 
of the Inferno might do for Gallio, but hardly for Pilate. On 
the other hand, we are with him in thinking that Dante does 
admit some special leaning to sins of the flesh on his own 
though Dr. Schaff does not quote or refer to what seems to usthe 
strongest passage, that telling of the intolerable pains which the 
poet suffered when a whiff of the fire in the purgatorial circle of 
the luxurious caught him. Was Dante, who never threw a 
single stroke away, likely to dwell on this incident, to which 
there is no parallel in any of the other parts of his experience on 
the mount, without a meaning? There is a curious series of 
false dates here which has escaped Dr. Schaff. After saying 
= correctly that Dante was born in 1265, he then makes him 
thirteen at Conradin’s death in 1268, fifteen at that of St. Louis in 
1270, and nineteen at that of St. Thomas in 1274—propositions 
which amount to the statement that Dante was born ten years 
earlier than he actually was. The argument against the Donna 
Pietosa being Gemma— How could he reproach himself with 
loving his legitimate wife and the mother of his children ?”—will 
not do; not that we for a moment hold the identity of the two, 
but for the simple reason that in Provencal-Italian sentiment such 
self-reproach is quite conceivable. In the same way, the remark 
that “it would have been far better if eae had covered the 
name [of Brunetto Latini] with the of silence” shows an 
equal inability to get at the point of view. We do not know whatis 
meant by “the sentence ‘ De tribus impostoribus’ which haunted 
the middle ages like a ghost.” The De Tribus Impostoribus, if 
it was anything, was a book, not a sentence. On the other hand, 
we thoroughly agree with Dr. Schaft’s moderate statement that 
the comparison of Dante’s ideal Monarchy with the Constitution 
of the United States “ will not hold.” 

Of the first essay, that on the English language, we cannot 
speak so favourably. To Dr. Schaff’s lofty imagining there has 
here failed power, which is a negative fault, and there are also 
— faults present. When Dr. Schaff says that French, 

sides some good things, expresses “ lightness and fickleness,” is 
he not talking something very like nonsense? When he says 
that German strongly resembles the ancient Greek in this, that, 
and the other, is not this “ very like a whale” over again? 
The most naturally formless of all languages strongly resembles 
that which has the greatest natural perfection of form? When 
he foes on to say that his favourite tongue “ shouts with heaven 
and bellows with hell,” is not this unadulterated buncombe? 
“ Most of its words have their meaning, not by agreement 
and conventional usage, but by nature.” O Doctor, Doctor, 
fie! ‘Cromwell signed bills in English, but the Romanizing 
Stuarts characteristically restored these vestiges of the Norman 
Conquest.” O Doctor, Doctor, fudge! A piece of fustian from 
Daniel Webster is quoted, and Dr. Schaff “doubted whether any 
of the grand effusions of the younger Pitt, of Burke, Fox, or 
Brougham, are superior to it.” Heaven help thee, Doctor, for 
such judgment, and perhaps most of all for putting “ Bruffum” 
in a four-in-hand with Pitt, Fox, and Burke. Daniel Webster 
and the learned friend might run well enough in a curricle. Dr. 
Schaff thinks that “have a good time” is an Americanism; 
the fact being, as has been often pointed out, it occurs, 
“glorious” for “good,” in no less a writer than Dryden. He, 
a scholar, and, it would appear, something of a cosmopolitan 
echoes the old Yankee e burden to the effect that “ Ting 
is generally spoken with more uniformity and purity by the 

eople of the United States,” &c. &c. But oalane is he less 

appy than when he is lauding that wonderful monument of 
sciolism, the Revised Version. He actually selects as instances 
of “improvements in rhythm ” the following :— 


AvrHorIzeD version. Luke v1.49. REVISED VERSION. 


“But he that heareth and doeth “But he that heareth and doeth 
not, is like a man that without a | not, is like 2 man that built house 
foundation built an house upon the | upon the earth without a f 
earth: against which the stream did | tion ; against which the stream 
beat vehemently, and immediately | brake, and straightway it fell in; 
it fell,and the ruin of that house | and the ruin of that house 
was great.” great.” 
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[2] AUTHORIZED VERSION. Matt. vit. 32. REVISED VERSION. 

«And behold, the whole herd of | “And behold, the whole herd 
swine ran violently down a steep | rushed down the steep into the sea, 
place into the sea, and perished in | and perished in the waters.” 
the w: ” 

[3] 2 Thess. 1. rz. 

“Fulfil all the good pleasure “ Fulfil every desire of goodness 
of his goodness, and the work of | and every work of faith, with 
faith with power.” power.” : 

[4] Col. 1v. 10. 
“Marcus, sister's son to Barna- | “ Mark, the cousin of Barnabas.” 


bas. 
[5] Rev. vu. 17. 


«Unto living fountains of water.” | : “Unto fountains of waters of 
ife.” 


Now we dare take the verdict of any selected and competent jury 
on the question whether in every case the New Version is not, in 
rhythm, a distinct alteration for the worse, and in cases (1) (4) 
and (5) very horribly and abominably for the worse. 
But there is no need to bear too hardly on the Doctor. Shak- 
shall save us the need. “A good doctor, and a very good 
scholar; but in literature and poetry, look you, a little over- 


parted.” 


STATE PAPERS, 1537." 


ew volume covers the first five months of the year 1537, 
the period immediately succeeding the suppression of the 
insurrection called the Pilgrimage of Grace. In order to bring 
this insurrection to an end, the King was forced to give the Duke 


of Norfolk authority to make large concessions to the rebels; and | 


the Duke, who knew that he was overmatched, certainly used 
this authority to the full, proclaiming a general — and pro- 
mising that a Parliament should be held in the North. On this 
Aske “pulled off his badge and crosses with the Five Wounds, 
and in like manner did all the others there present, saying, ‘ We 
will wear no badge nor sign, but the badge of our sovereign 
lord.’” Henry was deeply wounded. A widespread rebellion 
had been raised against him, and he was unable to revenge him- 
selfon a single person. He found it expedient to adopt Norfolk's 
line, and to assure the rebels that he would keep his word. 
Accordingly he caused Aske to come to London, received him 
graciously, and “told him by word of mouth that the pardon was 
], that he would keep Parliament at York and have the 
in wound there,” and, further, that the election of knights 
and burgesses should be free, “ and like liberty to the spirituality to 
declare their learning.” Nevertheless, Henry had not given up his 
hope of vengeance ; a was about to send Norfolk again into the 
North with an armed force to pacify the country, and the Duke 
had assured him that he should think it no stain on his honour 
to break faith with rebels. Aske, however, believed the King, 
and on his return to Yorkshire did his best to keep the country 
jet and loyal. Hearing that the Commons had assembled at 
verley, he hastened thither and prevented an outbreak by 
telling the people of Henry’s “ gracious benignity” and of his 
intention to visit the county, adding that the Duke of Norfolk 
was coming shortly ; for he little guessed the nature of the Duke's 
errand, He wrote to the King informing him that the Commons 
were uneasy on certain points, such as the uncertainty as to 
when the promised Parliament would be summoned, and _ the 
“fortifying of holds,” and expressed his fear lest there should be 
another rising. His fear was justified, for before the end of the 
month a fresh insurrection broke out. 
_ The papers in the present volume which refer to this second 
insurrection are of special value. While Father Gasquet threw 
much light upon its character in his Henry VIII. and the Eng- 
lish Monasteries, he dwelt chiefly, of course, on its bearing on 
the King’s treatment of religious persons and houses. Mr. 
Gairdner in his preface gives a carefully written notice of Sir 
Francis Bigod, the contriver of the whole business, a vain, un- 
stable man, whose past career has been broadly and fairly de- 
picted by Mr. Froude. It will be seen here that Bigod’s 
imsurrection was futile, that it was easily put down, and that it 
called forth decisive proofs of the loyalty of Aske and Sir Robert 
Constable. Hallom entered Hull with “about twenty persons,” 
that the townsmen would not rise, and was promptiy 
arrested; George Lumley, who was almost forced by Bigod to 
enter Scarborough with “six or seven score,” had no liking for 
the business, and slipped away; while Bigod himself was put to 
t at Beverley, chiefly by the townsmen, under Sir Ralph 
tker. The loyal gentlemen of the neighbourhood admitted to 
sixty of those taken in the skirmish with Bigod, as having 
by him. however, in this 
an opportunity of gratifying his desire for vengeance, an 
ordered that the ma oun Scanian and “ executed in divers 
Parts of the country”; and, if it was unsafe to put all to death, 
that the “priests and principals of that sort were to be 4 re 
hended and indslagediy executed.” By the beginning of Feb- 
muary Norfolk arrived in Yorkshire, fully p as Mr. 
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Gairdner says, to “glut the royal appetite for judicial slaughter.” 
On the 13th he wrote toCromwell that the “dreadful execution” 
which he had begun at York should be carried on elsewhere. A 
letter which he sent to his cousin Sir Charles Dacres shows the 
ruling motive of his action:—“ Use the rebels,” he wrote, “in a 
way to deserve the King’s thanks ; pinch no courtesy to shed the 
blood of traitors.” He proclaimed martial law in the North for the 
avowed reason that if he proceeded by indictments many would 
be acquitted as having acted against their will. It is evident 
that he tock pleasure in his horrid work, for in a letter to the 
Council he wrote :—“ Good Mr. Comptroller [Sir William Paulet] 
provide you of a new bailey at Embleton, for John Jackson, your 
bailey, will be hanged on Thursday or Friday at the furthest, and 
I think some of your tenants will bear him company.” The King 
urged him on, bidding him “ Now that our banner is displayed” 
to cause “ the monks to be tied up without further delay or cere- 
mony.” An outbreak in Cumberland and Westmoreland was 
terribly punished ; iron was “ marvellous scarce,” and as chains 
could not be found for all who were hanged, some hung in ropes. 
On February 24 seventy-four lay under sentences of death at 
Carlisle. Dry and brief as the record is, the evidence of “ certain 
women concerning the taking down from the gallows and burial 
of their husbands ” can scarcely be read quite calmly. Norfolk knew 
that Henry desired to have Aske in his power, and gratified the 
King by a piece of treachery. He treated Aske as a friend, and 
“ by policy ” brought him to desire to go to London, and to request 
the Duke to write to the King and Cromwell, acknowledging his 
services to the royal cause. Norfolk gave him the letters, and 
wrote privately to Cromwell that they were not to be heeded, and 
that it would be well that Aske should not return to the North. 
The examinations as to the conduct of Aske, Constable, and 
Darcy contain full particulars of the insurrections both of this 
and of the previous year. At the end of May all three were 
awaiting execution, though Aske and Constable seem to have 
done all in their power to keep the people from rising, and 
Darcy was, as far as we can see, probably innocent of treason. 
Mr. Gairdner calls attention to some papers relating to the 
government of the Scottish marches, where the feuds of the great 
men were a source of weakness. Henry wisely determined to 
appoint no more nobles as wardens, and to commit the warden- 
ships to men entirely dependent on himself. Less wisely he 
ordered that men of evil character should be taken into his 
pay to recruit his forces. Norfolk urged that “thieves and 
murderers ” ought not to receive the King’s pay, but was 
snubbed for his interference in a letter which Mr. Froude 
has misinterpreted as referring to the Duke’s own troops. His 
opinion was fully justified by events; for Clifford’s horsemen, “ in 
great part strong thieves of the Westlands,” plundered Carlisle, 
and the affair led to the insurrection in Cumberland and West- 
moreland to which we have already referred. The state of the 
Border, and indeed of the Northern counties generally, gained 
special importance from the ill-will between Henry and James V. 
of Scotland. Henry’s annoyance at the independent line taken 
by James with reference to his marriage with Magdalen of 
France is noted in a Jetter from Queen Margaret to her brother. 
A list of reasons against allowing the Scottish King to pass 
through England with his bride was drawn up by the Council, 
but Henry’s churlish refusal was probably decided by his anger 
at James’s failure to meet him at York the year before. The 
hostile feelings which the two kings entertained towards each 
other were of course closely connected with their differences as 
to ecclesiastical policy. James looked to Rome as an ally 
against the English King, and Beton and the Nuncio in France 
hoped to be able to have the papal censures published in Eng- 
land while the Northern counties were in a state of disturbance, 
to persuade Francis to “ show himself against” Henry, and so 
to prepare the way for a Scottish invasion of England, to be 
eat w with the Pope’s sanction. Mr. Gairdner points out the 
connexion between these schemes and Cardinal Pole’s mission as 
legate for England. While his sketch of Pole’s relations with 
Henry, and his account of the Cardinal’s failure, will be read 
with much interest, he seems to us to take a too favourable view 
of Pole’s behaviour. The treatise De Unitate Ecclesia, though 
no doubt “honest” enough, was needlessly bitter, and, as Mr. 
Gasquet points out, would have turned many a milder man than 
Henry “from purposes of amendment.” Mr. Gairdner writes in 
a neutral spirit about Henry’s demand that Pole should be com- 
pelled to leave France. e are ready to allow that Henry dealt 
cruelly with his subjects; but at the same time we think that he 
acted as became that “ majestic lord” when he took means to 
revent a Papal legate from interfering in the affairs of his 
liegtem. He was, however, not content with bringing Pole’s 
legation to nought; for there are some letters here which 
rove that the Cardinal was not mistaken in his belief that 
denry tried to have him assassinated while he was in Flanders. 
We have no space to enter on several matters of im 
ance contained in these papers, and commented on, or at least 
noted, in the preface. Among the small points which attracted 
our attention in going through the text are the letters of one 
John Parkyns, who had got into trouble at Oxford through 
slandering the abbots of Osney and Ensham, and was trying to 
induce Cromwell to interfere in his behalf by sending him a 
“rude little book” setting forth a plan of reform for the Univer- 
sities and the Church at large, a letter from Leland, the anti- 
quary, recommending Dr. Bale to Cromwell as “ worthy a better 
fortune than to be a poor parish priest,” and the illustrations of . 
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the private life and manners of the time, presented by a number of 
letters to Lady Lisle, then at Calais with her husband, the Deputy 
there. Mr. Gairdner has, as usual, done his work well; his pre- 
face is helpful and scholarly, and his abstracts are skilfully put 
together. 


SYLVANUS REDIVIVUS.* 


E cannot congratulate Mrs, Houston on being one of the 
rare writers who possess the art of biography. The author 
of a memoir should forget himself, and she never does so. The 
ideal biographer works on a bony skeleton of dates, over which 
he lays as much flesh as he likes, but is ever supported by his 
framework. Sylvanus Redivivus is a gelatinous or molluscous 
chain of vague reminiscences. Each of the two heroes, whose 
meetings took place, very appropriately, in the neighbourhood of 
Brentford, alternately attracts her attention, so that we are never 
sure who is the “boss” of the entertainment. We could be 
happy with Mitford if it were not for Jesse ; but we never know 
whether the reigning monarch is King Edward or King John. 
There never was an odder freak than this of writing the memoirs 
of two men by turns in one volume ; “’twas never yet upon the 
stage,” as Bayes says of an analogous appearance. In fact, we 
have “the same relations to ’em both, the same affections, the 
same duty, the same obedience, and all that; are divided among 
ourselves in point of devoir and interest, how to behave ourselves 
equally between ’em; these Kings differing sometimes in par- 
ticular, though, in the main, they agree.” It is the funniest way 
of writing biography imaginable. 

Of the two we rather prefer King John. It is, perhaps, not 
superfluous to say that the Rev. John Mitford was not the same 
person as William Mitford, the historian, who died thirty years 
earlier; nor as the father of Mary Russell Mitford, whose name 
was George. We believe that all three were cousins, although 
John did secretly stab poor Mary in the Quarterly Review. This 
and other facts are apparently unknown to Mrs. Houston, who 
announces in her preface, “I was, and am still, almost totally 
ignorant of any events connected with Mr. Mitford's early career ”— 
a very singular confession for a biographer to make. She intro- 
duces us to him in, so far as we can guess, the year 1816, when 
he was about thirty-six years of age, and had already for some 
years been Rector of Benhall, near Saxmundhan, in Suffolk. The 
fact is that Mrs. Houston has not taken the trouble to do more 
than reccrd her personal recollections, and make use of a packet 
of letters addressed to her father by the erudite editor of Gray. 
The recollections amount to remarkably little. The letters are 
racy, characteristic, and well worthy of publication. They are 
capital examples of old-fashioned literary correspondence freely 
peseing between familiar friends, full of references to the old poets, 
rolic jests about publishers and the thankless public, and natu- 
ralist’s observations. Sometimes they burst into easy verse, as in 
this, dated so late as February 17, 1855 :— 

P.S. I’d give many a little stiver 

To be walking with you in the fields of Iver ; 
I'd give some pence from out my poke 

To be strolling with you in the park at Stoke ; 
But I should like best of all to see 

The foolish Virgins—one—two—three, 

For I’d sooner talk to those silly queans 

Than be bothered to death with rural deans. 


Mrs. Houston makes nonsense of the seventh line, or else 
follows a corrupt fashion, by printing “queens.” 

It must have been charming to receive John Mitford’s epistles, 
with their snippets of Phineas, and their “little poetical scraps 
from John Fletcher, unknown by the vulgar,” their mild im- 

roprieties enclosed on separate bits of paper (of one of which 
Nir. Houston innocently remarks “the enclosure here spoken of 
has, unfortunately, not been preserved”), their elucidations of 
the text of Skelton, which “ is mighty worm-eaten.” A specimen, 
written when the vivacious rector was nearer eighty than seventy, 
may suffice to give a sample of their quality :— 
1st June, 1855. 

My dear Jesse,—Nothing could exceed the beauty, the grace, the 
elegance of the Preface, and also of the capon, which arrived together. I 
devoured them with equal eagerness. The capon was perhaps a little the 
firmer of the two. The Preface I hope to see again, for it is immortal, but 
the capon has gone into eternity. I broiled his left leg to-day, his right 
was dignified with curry-powder and pickled mushrooms. Our turkeys 
are but sparrows compared to it—I mean the capon, not the Preface. The 
~ cook, housekeeper, and gardener all assembled when its naked beauties 
were exposed to view. Eliza was in raptures. I had a friend to dinner, 
and added some whitings, sausages, ham, and es Suffolk 
never before saw such a fowl, nor did I ever before have such a present as 


the Preface. 


John Mitford was one of a delightful race, the men who loved 
scholarship and literature, without any interested motive what- 
ever, for themselves. He was the editor of Milton, of Parnell, of 
Mason, but, above all, he dedicated his life to the restoration and 
elucidation of the text of Gray. As early as 1814 he published 
the first accurate edition of that poet's verses. In 1816 he paid 
the same pious tribute to the Letters of Gray. For forty years he 
continued to amass materials for a complete life of the poet, 
which he never wrote, and to edit reminiscences and correspond- 
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ence which tended to illuminate the text of Gray. He secuny 
every scrap of Gray’s handwriting that he could lay hands qq. 
and the catalogue of his library was so rich in Graiana that t 
this day it is eagerly sought after by biblicgraphers, not for Mit. 
ford’s sake, but for Gray’s. His latest publication, in 1858, wag, 
collection of the original verses of his lifetime, most of them slight 
and occasional ; and in 1859 he died at a good old age. 

Edward Jesse, our other King of Brentford, was born in 1789 
(or 1782, for Mrs. Houston gives both dates), the third son of the 
Rev. William Jesse, of West Bromwich. Under the patronage of 
Lord Dartmouth, he was carefully “ nursed,” and at a very 
age received the comfortable sinecure of “Gentleman of thy 
Ewry.” It was his duty, “at coronations and such-like cer. 
monies,” to appear in full Court dress, with a fine damask napkia 
fringed with gold thrown over his arm, and a golden ewer filled 
with rose-water in his hands. At a certain moment he had to 
fall on bended knee, to present his basin to the royal fingers, and 
to hold the towel while Majesty wiped itself. Coronations ang 
“ such-like ceremonies” being infrequent, and the duties of the 
office being strictly confined to these lavatory exercises, Mr. Jesgg 
cannot be said to have been underpaid by 300/. a year, “ inde 
pendently of perquisites.” Accordingly he felt perfectly safe to 
fix his affections on the beautiful daughter of a Welsh baronet, 
and to devote long and earnest attention to her capture. Mean. 
while this Gentleman of the Ewry was also a clerk in the Woods 
and Forests Office, as well as a Commissioner of Hackney Coaches, 
the latter responsibility demanding that he should call once a 
week at an office in Essex Street to discuss with four other | 
gentlemen the laws pertaining to the race of “jarvies.” No 
wonder that at this time Mr. Jesse was imbued with a peculiarly 
deep sense of the ever-watchful presence of a guardian power, or 
that, in the poultry-yard of his retired dwelling in Richmond 
Park, he was wont to teach to his infant daughter the elements 
of religious zoology. It was from the “dictums” of the Gentle 
man of the Ewry that, says Mrs. Houston, with a flow of fine 
feeling, “ I learned from the domestic fowls the duty of gratitude 
to Providence ; for, according to his simple guidance, the lifti 
up after every beakful of water of the fowls’ heads was a sign 
thankfulness to Heaven for the tender mercies vouchsafed to 
them.” But what human beaks, we wonder, were held up full 
of porridge in thankfulness to the Earl of Dartmouth ? 

At last the two sinecures of the Ewer and the Hackney Coach— 
for accepting which, of course, funny as they sound, Jesse was 
no more to blame than Congreve had been a century earlier— 

were abolished, and Edward Jesse, ever fortunate, was made 
Deputy Surveyor of the Royal Parks and Palaces, under the 
Duke of Clarence, through whose kindness—ah ! for the ch 
*twixt now and then—* my father was permitted to mulct H.M’s 
Park of a few hundred feet of what eventually became a delightful 
lawn.” After this naive statement, it seems a little unkind of 
Mrs. Houston to add :—* The Sailor-Prince was not a gentleman, 
but then, on the other hand, he did not pretend to be one.” If 
the long and rather confused story which Mrs. Houston proceeds 
to tell is accurately remembered by her, it would certainly go far 
to prove that the Duke of Clarence was neither a tasteful, nor, 
what is much more surprising, a good-natured man. Elowever, 
things seem to have slipped on in the happiest of ways, life one 
golden afternoon, for nearly half a century, until in 1855 an event 
occurred whieh Mrs. Houston describes in her father’s own words, 
We may direct the attention of the reader to it without com- 
ment; he will find it on pp. 184-187 ofher volume. [It is a strange 
story, and is related so cireumstantially that the public will, we 
fancy, require some explanation of it from the historians of our 
Court life. The point of it, however, so far as the Surveyor of 
Parks and Palaces was concerned, is that “it was the Queen's 
desire that I should not again enter the Castle.” Mr. Jesse was 
at this time seventy-three (or five) years of age, if Mrs. Houston's 
wild and wandering dates may be relied upon. 

Mrs. Houston does not mention the month or year of her 
father’s death, but we believe that the event took place on the 
28th of March, 1868, and that he was then approaching ninety 
years of age. We gather from Sylvanus Redivivus very little im- 
pression of Jesse as a man of letters; and, were it not for a re 
print of a slight obituary notice from the Times, we should be lef 
in ignorance of the very titles of his books, None of them ar 
now read, although several of them gave great pleasure in their 
own day. Of his Gleanings in Natural History, originally pab 
lished in 1832, aneighth edition, dated 1854, now lies before ¥s; 
but this was by far the most successful of his productions. His 
Anecdotes of Dogs, 1846, attracted the notice of Darwin, who, 
however, entertained a just suspicion of the accuracy of Jesse's 
observations. Mrs. Houston frankly admits that the more won- 
derful stories in his books could not be substantiated; not 
that Jesse was not scrupulously truthful, but that he was 
romantic in disposition and singularly easy to deceive. — He 
wrote pleasantly and easily ; he aimed at being an 
country companion, and he succeeded. His duties in the Royal 
parks had led him to see a great deal of what is sequestered 
and shy in animal life, and he was one of those calm, gentle, 
large men who inspire the animai world with confidence. Those 
who desire to have a taste of his quality may turn to 
Gleanings, or, still better, perhaps, to his Scenes and 
tions of Country Life. Mrs. Houston, towards the end of 
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volume, gives, in her discursive way, some sketch of his so@ 
and her brother, John Heneage Jesse, who turned the fluid 


chattiness of the family into the channel of history, and 
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ly on for nearly forty years in “ Memoirs” of all sorts and 
itions of monarchs. He died in 1874. The largest portion 
of the book before us consists of autobiographical gossip regard- 
‘ng Mrs. Houston herself. This is a subject which, if we per- 
mitted ourselves to touch upon it, might carry us too far. 


BANKING IN IRELAND.* 


R. DILLON prefaces his historical sketch of banking in 
Ireland with an account of what appear to him to have 

been the causes why banking development has been so slow in 
that country. In reality, however, the causes mentioned by him 
are only phases or effects of the real cause, which is that modern 
society in Ireland is a growth of yesterday. In England the 
Norman Conquest established a strong central Government which, 
notwithstanding occasional civil wars and changes of dynasty, has 
given the country peace at home and security abroad for over 
eight hundred years. During that time generation after genera- 
tion has grow up in habits of order, discipline, industry, and 
thrift; wealth has accumulated, the sense of secure possession of 
rty has become distributed through every class, and men 

ve learned to trust one another. Even in Scotland the revo- 
lution at the end of the seventeenth century founded a Govern- 


_ ment which has given contentment to the people and put an end 


toanarchy. Immediately afterwards there was a great outburst 
of industrial activity, and banking consequently developed rapidly. 
But the conquest of Ireland began under the first of the Plan- 
ets, and it was not completed till the accession of the first 
of the Stuarts. During the seventeenth century there were two 
t civil wars, ending each in confiscation on an almost un- 
leled scale, that transferred the ownership of the soil to 
entirely new proprietors. During the eighteenth century, again, 
the mass of the population was under severe disabilities, economic 
as well as political. Practically, therefore, the modern social 
— has grown up in Ireland only during the present century. 
idering all this, the wonder is, not that the development of bank. 
ing has been slow, but that there has been any development at all. 
The condition of the country was certainly not favourable to credit, 
norwas it favourable either tothe accumulation of wealth. The habits 
of avictorious soldiery settled down upon the landsthey won with 
the sword were not calculated to produce bankers and financiers, 
and still less so were the habits of the conquered and disbanded 
native clansmen. So utter was the poverty of the country 
resulting from the undue prolongation of the conquest and its 
inevitable consequences that, until quite a recent date, the 
currency consisted largely of the coins of different foreign 
countries, the native coinage being both debased and deficient. 
To some extent, no doubt, this was the fault of the Government ; 
but it is to be recollected that in old times governments defrayed 
part of the expenses of war by debasing the coinage, just as they 
now do by issuing inconvertible paper notes. The fact is that 
the country owed more than was owed to it, and that it could 
not, therefore, maintain a coinage in proper order. Mainly this 
was due, as we have said, to the fact that the conquest took up 
not a few years, as in more fortunate countries, but four whole 
centuries. Partly, also, it was due to mischievous Protectionist 
legislation arising out of the mistaken views of the time. To a 
considerable extent, too, the poverty of Ireland was increased by 
the number of absentees. The final result of all was that the 
exports largely exceeded the imports, and that coin of full weight 
and value disappeared almost as soon as it was issued. No 
doubt, as Mr. Dillon remarks, this state of the coinage was a 
rw d in the way of bankers, but it was a difficulty un- 
avoidable in a country in such a backward economic state. 

As a matter of course, English colonists in Ireland took with 
them English notions as to the desirability of banking. And we 
find, therefore, that in 1720 a Mr. Damer died in Dublin at a 
nipe old age, having amassed a large fortune as a banker. But 

a long time banking was confined to Dublin. In 1735 there 
were five banks conducting business in Dublin, all of them private 
firms. By 1754 the number had been increased to six; but 
Within the next two years three of the six failed. In 1767 
there were only four banks in Dublin, two in Cork, and one 
in Waterford. Apparently there was no banking accommoda- 
tion afforded in any other town in the country. And it was 
not until 1783 that the Bank of Ireland was established. A 
Proposal was made as early as 1720 to establish a bank after 
the pattern of the Bank of England ; but public opinion was 
strong against the scheme. It was condemned by Parliament, 
and the plan was not carried into execution, as we have said, 
until 1783. The constitution of the bank, with some unim- 
portant differences, was like that of the Bank of England. It 
Was the Government banker in Ireland. No other bank with 
more than six partners could be established within sixty-five 
wiles of Dublin; and it was given a practical monopoly of 
Rote-issuing by the provision which forbad other persons ex- 

e six in number to take up or owe any sums on their 
bills or notes payable on domed or for a less time than three 
months. The capital was originally 600,000/., but on subse- 
quent occasions when the charter was renewed it was raised 
ultimately to a little over 23 millions. In 1797, when sus- 
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pension of ie payments took place in land, Ahe Bank 
of Ireland he from and this 
led to a great revival in private banking, which had almost died 
out during the preceding dozen years. From an appendix 
to a Parliamentary Report published in 1804, it appears that 
there were no fewer than fifty registered private banks in 
Ireland in that year, of which six were in Dublin, seven in 
Wexford, five in Cork, and three in Limerick. It is note- 
worthy that there does not appear to have been a single private 
bank in Belfast at that time, while such a small place as New 
Ross had three, and Enniscorthy as many more. At the same 
time, great numbers of persons issued notes for small amounts, 
consisting simply of an I O U over a signature. In the town of 
Youghal ten grocers, three general shopkeepers, one chandler, one 
hardware shopkeeper, two bakers, one cornfactor, one cabinet- 
maker, one shoemaker, one linendraper, and one woolcomber, 
issued such promissory notes. The amounts for which these 
notes were issuéd were sometimes as low as threepence. After 
the peace most of those private firms failed. During the period 
of suspension, not only was there an extraordinary increase in 
the number of private bankers, but the Bank of Ireland also did 
a very profitable business. Its dividend in 1797 was as high as 
19 per cent. The rebellion next year caused a considerable 
decline, but in 1805 it was 12} per cent., and from that time until 
1820 it was with a single exception annually 10 per cent., while 
in 1821 it was as high as 30 per cent. The profits upon banking 
during this time were not due merely to thefact that the banks 
were able to lend and discount at very high rates without in- 
curring the cost of keeping in money at all, their own notes 
composing the money of the country. It will be recollected that 
the Continent was for most of the time closed against this country, 
that therefore the demand for food of all kinds for the army and 
navy raised the prices to an extraordinary level, that Irish farms 
therefore did an immense and highly profitable business, and 
that as a natural consequence the yo for banking accommo- 
dation was great. 

When the depression that followed the end of the war swept 
away the greater number of private bankers, the Bank of Ireland 
had an opportunity of obtaining a real monopoly of the banking 
business of the island. No banking house with more than six 
partners could issue notes, and none could do any banking busi- 
ness within sixty miles of Dublin. Had the Directors, therefore, 
established branches in the principal towns of Ireland, they would 

ually have built up so secure and good a business that com- 
petition with them would have been extremely difficult. They 
neglected their opportunity, however, and consequently in 1820 
there were only four towns in all Ireland outside of Dublin which 
had a bank. Two very small concerns existed in Mallow, and 
Wexford, and Belfast, and Cork were apparently well supplied 
with private banks. Accordingly, a meeting of gentlemen was 
held in London in 1824 to consider the advisability of forming a 
joint-stock bank to do business in Ireland. At the time the Irish 
law required that every partner in a bank doing business in Ireland 
should reside in the country. This prohibitory provision was re- 
pealed in 1825, and then it was found possible to start the bank, 
which was called the Provincial Bank of Ireland. Its capital was 
fixed at two millions in 20,000 shares at 1ool. each, of which half 
a million was paid up. The head office was to be in London, 
The bank had at first very formidable difficulties to encounter, 
one of which may be noticed here. As already stated, no firm or 
company consisting of more than six partners could do banking 
business within sixty-five English or fifty Irish miles of Dublin. 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland established a branch at Newry, 
the fiftieth milestone from Dublin being in the middle of that 
town, and the bank considering that the law permitted them to 
establish a branch beyond that milestone. But a shorter 
road was subsequently constructed, with the result that the dis- 
tance between Dublin and Newry was reduced to less than fifty 
Irish miles. The question then arose whether the bank had acted 
illegally in establishing the branch. If it had, it would lose the 
benefit of the Act under which it was formed, and all its trans- 
actions would become illegal. In the long run, however, it 
triumphed over all the obstacles in its way. It established 
branches all over the country, and has continued ever since highly 
rosperous. Seven other joint-stock banks have since been esta- 
Plished, and continue doing business to the present time. Three 
of those belong to the North of Ireland—the Northern, the 
Belfast, and the Ulster banks—and four are less sectional—the 
National, the Hibernia, the Royal, and the Munster and Leinster. 
Seven other joint-stock banks have been started, but have not 
been successful. One of these—the Agricultural and Commercial 
Bank—was started by a Mr. Mooney, a Dublin baker, who had 
a cousin in Dublin reputed to be very wealthy. He associated 
with himself a Mr. Chambers, who also, strange to say, had a 
cousin in the city reputed to be enormously rich. It was gene- 
rally supposed that it was the great capitalists who started the 
bank, and many people, without taking the trouble to assure 
themselves whether it was so or not, subscribed on the faith 
of the assumed wealth of the promoters. Still the issue was 
a failure, the bank having started with a paid-up capital which 
admittedly did not exceed 3,000/., the nominal capital being a 
million. As only 1/. was required to be paid immediately upon 
the shares, the Directors announced, in order to attract sub- 
scribers, that they would treat liberally with the shareholders 
in the matter of discounts and loans; and, in fact, they did in 


many cases discount bills of from 5/. to 1o/. for intending 
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shareholders, and deducted from the proceeds 1/. for the deposit 
on the share. Another ingenious means devised in order to 
raise capital was that of making the qualification of the branch 
managers the omy! of at least 300/. shares. Our readers will 
not be surprised to learn that the bank closed its doors at the 
end of two years. ‘The collapse of the Tipperary Joint-Stock 
Bank was the result of the nefarious practices of the notorious 
John Sadleir. The bank itself was prosperous; but its funds 
were used by Sadleir in speculation in German coal-mines, 
Californian gold-mines, and other wild schemes. When he 
poisoned himself on Hampstead Heath it was found that he had 
utterly ruined the concern and had closed its doors. 


NOVELS.* 


M's LAWLESS'S With Essex in Ireland is a spirited essay 
‘ in a difficult kind, which is not so much the historical 
novel as a view of history thrown into novel form. She makes 
Essex’s nobility apparent in his courtesy as well as in his 
rashness; and he shines out by contrast with the barbarians 
he encountered. The story loses somewhat from a dramatic 
point of view by not dealing with his death; but, true to its 
title, it ends with his departure for England. The smaller 
characters are given to lengthy orations, which, however, 
contain generally more than less sense. One soldier said :— 
“ Little by little, however, it came to be clear to me that there 
was but one way of dealing with this country—and that was to 
slay without ruth or remorse so that, if for no other reason, the 
very terror and expectation of the like treatment might keep the 
rest from rebelling.” And the thoughtful scholar’s reply was 
that, “ Meditating upon the nature of the island which, though in 
outward show it appeareth much like other lands, yet must 
surely carry within it some foul hidden Blot or natural Poison 
which has drawn upon it the just wrath of Heaven, so that all 
things that are done for its good turneth to its ill.” The book 
suggests that the English wished Essex to break truce with 
Tyrone, and it plainly, and possibly truthfully, infers that it 
was Essex’s uprightness and straightforward manliness which 
caused his own fall. Essex’s own opinion of Ireland was 
“Nay, ‘tis my assured conviction, and I say it in all rever- 
ence, that were the Most High to dispatch one of His own 
angelic ministers to be the Vice-gerent of this distracted land, 
neither Gabriel nor yet Michael would return to Heaven save 
with a very diminished reputation and the renown of a most 
tndifferent administrator.” And his Secretary who tells the 
story says:—“This going on some time, I being witness of his 
affliction, began to fear that it might work in him some lasting 
injury. As, indeed, it would have hy but that in this land of 
Ireland [however few its other merits] this one clear and absolute 
advantage must be admitted to it, which is that no man will ever 
have time to grow very sick or desperate there upon a single 
trouble—seeing that in a brief space of time he may be quite sure 
that it will be overtaken and driven out from his mind by some 
other and yet Worser One ever following close after it and tread- 
ing hard upon its heels.” The author can, no doubt, go to her 
authorities for the account she gives of the cruelties perpetrated 
upon the lowest peasantry by Irish and English alike. A super- 
stitious element is well worked in, and the spectacle of the 
ghosts of the wronged dead is powerfully described. 

A very different, though far from uninteresting, work is A 
Royal Democrat; a Democratic novel which, from an Irish and 
essentially feminine point of view, settles the question of Home 
Rule once and for ever. A handsome young English King, of 
Republican tendencies, in the year 1945 gives up his position 
and all his possessions, and presumably many comforts of the toilet, 
to throw in his lot with the “people” of Ireland. After one 
cattle-raiding expedition, however, he is imprisoned for five years, 
and when he is released he finds the glorious Home Rule, so long 
desired, established, and there is nothing more for him to do. 
His prison life gives an opportunity for the expression of some 
sentimental sympathy with poor “ martyrs,” now or recently in 
< The author’s political knowledge is weak, and her views 

ecidedly amusing. 

A Man of Mark should, perhaps, have better been termed 
“Confessions of a Rogue.” There are many writers who can 
humorously depict the phases of dishonesty into which they 
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entangle their heroes. American authors have the brightest 
form of that peculiarity, and nearly the monopoly; but My 
Hlope is ambiguous as to his intentions, and whether he is serioys 
or joking throughout his short work, we have not yet detep. 
mined. The young women are odd without being attractive, ang 
altogether the book requires more force of expression, as well ag 
more story, to make it what the author wishes it should be. 

Mamma’'s Black Nurse Stories and True Courage are children’s 
books. The former is interesting from some points of view. The 
latter fables, Part II. of the series, are extremely happy ; but the 
first part lose in story what they gain in quaintness from the 
form in which they are told. True Courage is a nice book of 
ordinary stories for boys, well told, and very well printed, 

Frances Kane's Fortune is the best-told story of a budget of 
shilling novels. Itis brightly and prettily written, and, if slightly 
commonplace in plot and situation, it is nevertheless a y 
pleasant and readable book. Mr. Kane’s character is a good 
sketch of a selfish, testy old man, in no way worthy of his 
daughter's kindly but over-strained sacrifice. " 

Jack's Mother is a curiously jerky and spasmodic story full 
of ridiculously improbable sentiments and situations. The hero 
is a poor creature who thoroughly deserved all the vitupera- 
tion showered upon him by the parents of the girl he meant 
to betray, and the author is clearly more experienced as a dairy- 
farmer than she is as a novel-writer. Romantic Stories of the 
Stage and Ring are a series of tales collected and written by 
a person who evidently knows his ground very well. They have 
much sarcastic humour, combined with a judicious sprinkli 
of pathetic incident. The dramatis persone each have a habit 
saying “tuts,” and most of them—especially the clowns—have a 
partiality for cockatoos; but apart from these singularities they 
are sensible persons enough, with perhaps more dramatic episode 
in their lives than falls to the lot of ordinary mortals ; but other- 
wise very similar. “ Little Chip’s Leap for Life” is a — 
incident, and “ Polly Blossom’s Courtship” is really amusing. It 
is a capital book for a railway journey. 

Accessory After the Fact and Agatha’s Quest may be men- 
tioned together, as they are works of the same kind. The former 
is French, and contains a young man with Monte-Cristo-like 
wealth and every prospect of an enjoyable life who makes every 
one around him wretched before finally putting an end to his 
melancholy life. The glowing improbabilities of the stockbroking 
scheme which produced “ millions in a month” may have a sooth- 
ing effect upon minds that habitually deal with smaller sums. 

Agatha’s Quest is apparently English; but it is curiously 
similar in construction to the other, and unfortunately its faults 
are less balanced. It opens smartly, and the writing and con- 
struction are in the early part above the average; but after 
the trial of Foster the story as well as the language becomes 
weak and confused. It is highly improbable that so trans- 
cendent a genius as Agatha would have married the con- 
sumptive cur who turned out to be a murderer; nor would she 
as a newspaper-woman have given up her “assignment” in 
America for the weak reasons allotted. The author has de 
cidedly primitive ideas about people who let lodgings; but 
possibly the “ reporter-lady” makes a peculiar landlady ; also it 
may be usual for aggressive strangers who wear disguises, and 
who shriek horribly on awaking, to address their landladies by 
their Christian names, and to invite them at a first interview to 
have tea. The end is flurried and unfinished. 

Her Last Throw is a book of false and maudlin sentiment. 
The hero and the heroine are both forced and unnatural bei 
though the heroine’s death at the end of the book is the 
conceivable solution to the difficulty of the Severn family. 


PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


MERICANS are not a book-buying people. Lack of time 
and a certain constitutional laziness, both perhaps ind 
by the very vastness of everything around them, prevent them 
from acquiring or reading lengthy treatises on the thousand 
one subjects on which they desire information. But, as this rest- 
less desire for knowledge has to be satisfied somehow, they at 
content to leave to others the task of boiling down both facts and 
theories, so as to be then able to assimilate the concentrated 
in an hour's reading from a magazine article. Hence arises the 
superiority as well as the wide diffusion of this class of literature 
in America. Towns and cities are comparatively few and 
between, and even in them culture is maintained rather by @ Tf 
sort to the excellent public libraries than by the personal acquis 
tion of books ; while outside the towns the country is settled @ 
scattered houses, and not in villages capable of supporting & 
store. But the United States mail reaches everywhere, # 
weekly or monthly conveys the favourite paper or magazine W 
enables every one, however remote, to keep abreast of the 
knowledge of the day. Instrvetion in this portable shape ® 
acquired, perhaps, somewhat in snippets; but the stand 
taste has been raised year by year, and editors find that it P& 
them to employ the best writers to collect and condense 
required information. Among writers of the day none is mor 
popular among his own countrymen at the present day that 


* Studies in the South and West; with Comments on Canada. By Charles 
Dudley Warner. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. 
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Dudley Warner. Beginning life, as so many American 
a= have done, by the practice of the law, Mr. Warner con- 
< ed before the Civil War to various periodicals, and subse- 


quently became editor and part proprietor of a daily paper. He 


uired stores of varied information by extensive travel in the 
Old World, as well as in almost every section of his own country. 
He did not, however, score his first success as an author until 
about eighteen years ago, when th publication in book form of 
some of his articles under the title My Summer in a Garden 
took the fancy of the reading public, and the work has since run 
through thirty-eight editions. Mr. Warner’s reputation has 
steadily increased since then; for several years past he has 
devoted his best energies to one of the most useful tasks which a 

ular writer could take up—that of endeavouring to teach the 
Terent yrtions of his own country to understand each other 
better. Ignorance is the parent of prejudice, and it was a happy 
inspiration that induced the editor of Harper's Magazine to ask 
Mr. Warner to record the impressions made on him by a visit to 
the Southern States in 1885. The articles were recognized by 
those of whom he wrote as a just and fair view of the present 
condition of the South; indeed, the only strictures on them came 
from those of his Northern neighbours who make political capital 
out of party differences. Two years later Mr. Warner revisited 
the South to correct and amplify his former impressions, and then 
undertook an extensive tour through the Western, or more properly 

aking the Central, States, with the same laudable object 
Fhowing his fellow-countrymen the progress that had been made 
in different sections of their vast domain. A similar object led 
him finally to traverse Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacifie, 
and we have the matured result of his reflections in the highly 
interesting volume just published. 

Although the immediate effect of the Civil War on the South 
was practically to wipe out personal property and the means of 
livelihood, Mr. Warner was strongly impressed by the fact that 
the people have put the past behind them, and are rebuilding on 
new foundations. A feeling of loyalty to the United States, of 

ride in their nationality, has already grown to large proportions, 

e South is quite as much perplexed by the negro problem as 
the North is. They are quite satisfied to be rid of slavery, and 
any tendency that there is to restrict the free suffrage of the 
coloured race should not be taken as a sign of surviving war feeling, 
but only as a mark of their determination that such Legislatures 
as disgraced Louisiana and South Carolina during the recon- 
struction days shall not rule them again. The restoration of 

wer to property and intelligence is a question of civilization. 

e coloured people show a tendency to withdraw more and more 
to themselves, perhaps even to revert to barbarism, as is evinced 
by the Voudoo ceremonies which Mr. Warner witnessed. The 
picturesque ‘plantation life of the South has passed away for 
ever; slavery and semi-feudal isolation from the industrial spirit 
of the North have left traces which may take long to wear away, 
but work has been accepted as the necessity of the situation. A 
new industrial South has sprung into being, labour is regarded as 
honourable, the spread of education develops enterprise in busi- 
ness, and the South is beginning to vie with the North in the 
attainment of wealth by industry. Mr. Warner gives a charm- 
ing picture of New Orleans, with its romantic mixture of French, 
ek, and African elements. Change is everywhere apparent. 

substitution of railway for river carriage has made her levees 
vacant ; but the gaiety and naiveté of Creole society still give 
atone to the place. Its Sunday is of the Continental type, 
but free from the Socialistic agnosticism which vaunts itself in 
some Northern cities. A curious remnant of the past, of the 
existence of which probably few Englishmen or even Americans 
are aware, was visited by Mr. Warner. In the Bayous, near the 
mouth of the Mississippi, still live the descendants of the Acadians 
who were driven from Nova Scotia in 1755. Their expulsion, 
which Evangeline has made us regard as something of a blot 
on the humanity of the Anglo-Saxon race, has turned out a 
fortunate event for them. They exchanged the bleak rocks of 
Nova Scotia for the sunny and fertile lands of the South, where, 
sequestered in comparative isolation by innumerable watercourses, 
they preserve the habits and customs of the eighteenth century. 

Even Americans of the Eastern States, as Mr. Warner admits, 
have scarcely any adequate conception of what lies west of 

icago and St. Louis, and not the faintest idea of its civilization 
and society. No wonder that the consciousness of its marvellous 
growth should develop a spirit of abundant self-assertion. Each 
citizen thinks his own State is the best; a healthy pride which 
counterbalances any tendency to centralization in the political 
“saa Commencing with Wisconsin in the North-West, Mr. 

arner runs through these Central States, one after the other, 
and while always professing that it is not his intention to 
tibe their aspect, contrives to convey in a few sentences what- 
ever is most noteworthy or peculiar both in the people and in 
their buildings and institutions. With regard to the expansion 
wheat-growing, which’ has so disastrously affected English 
agriculture, Mr. Warner indicates that a natural check is begin- 
ning to operate. Beside the fact that it exhausts the soil, farmers 
are finding out that one crop alone is liable to failure, and that 
Varied agriculture and cattle-raising on a small scale is safer and 
surer than the production of a single staple. Minnesota contains 
® large Scandinavian population, admirably adapted to the pro- 
season of cold. The activity of railway enterprise is 


3} miles for each working day, though every bit of material, as 
well as every man and team employed, had to be brought into 
the country by the railway itself. The condition of the Indians, 
Mr. Warner says, is neither just or humane to them, nor fair to 
the white settlers; the large reservations are of no use to the 
Indians now that the buffaloes are gone. Our new Agricultural 
Department might take a hint from the State of Wisconsin, which 
has brought its farmers into relation with the University by an 
admirably organized system of farmers’ institutes. Chicago is evi- 
dently regarded with peculiar pride by Mr. Warner, ashe knew it in 
its early days before the war, having practised law there for some 
years. It has outrun all its rivals, both in population and in trade, 
and even the labourers who borrowed money to build have put 
their savings into houses and nearly all own their homes— 
a grand corrective of anarchical notions. Chicago enjoys a pre- 
eminence for the excellence of its roads, and, having plenty of 
room, has become a city of detached houses, with ample scope 
for the variety and creative genius of American architecture. 
Its parks alone contain 1,742 acres, and the surprising collections of 
rare books, autographs, and manuscripts show that all the wealth 
of Chicago does not consist of meat and grain. The neighbouring 
city of Pullman exhibits an interesting experiment, as the only 
town in the world built from the foundation on scientific and 
sanitary principles. In his remarks on the diflerent States which 
he visited in succession Mr, Warner shows that each has a certain 
homogeneity and character of its own; he holds that the per- 
petuity of the Union itself rests upon the separateness and in- 
tegrity of this State life. While commending what seems best 
to him in each, he does not spare a word of warning where it 
seems to him necessary. In Cincinnati, for instance, he points 
out how partisan spirit has diverted trade with the South, 
Memphis is a curious instance of a city surrendering its charter 
and ceasing to exist as a municipality. St. Louis has spent 
nearly a million sterling on its parks—a far-sighted provision for 


the health and pleasure of a great city. It has also devised an 
enviable security against the corrupting influence of Ward poli- 
ticians ; but it is significant that the teaching of German has som 
deliberately dropped in the schools, with the view of American- 
izing the foreign population as rapidly as possible, Mr. Warner 
corrects the prevailing impression that Arkansas is still a “ bowie- 
knife” State; but in Kentucky he is obliged to admit the survival 
of lawlessness in the mountainous regions of the East. 


To Englishmen the most interesting part of the book will pro- 
bably be Mr. Warner's comments on Canada. He well charac 
terizes its Government as “an evolution on British lines, 
modified by the example of the Republic of the United States.” 
Canadian nationality was fostered by the Civil War, by the 
Fenian invasion, and finally by the abrogation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty, which extinguished any wish for annexation to the United 
States. Mr. Warner admits that responsible government as it 
exists in Canada responds more quickly to popular action than that 
of his own country does. Among points of difference he notes 
that members may be returned by any constituency, as in Eng- 
land, without reference to residence; that the Federal Govern- 
ment retains all powers not expressly granted to the provinces, 
and may disallow any provincial Act. This, as in the case of 
the Manitoba railway last year, is likely to result in friction, 
and Mr. Warner considers it a serious defect that the Canadian 
Constitution has no provision analogous to that in the United 
States which forbids any State to pass a law impairing the obliga~ 
tion of contracts. The system of granting subsidies to the pro- 
vinces is also regarded by him as mischievous. The sentiment of 
nationality sustains at Ottawa a Conservative Government whose 
policy is the rapid development of the country, while the 
Liberals, who control the provincial legislatures, are opposed to 
mortgaging the future. If the Canadian Pacific Railway had not 
been built, Mr. Warner believes that Manitoba would ere now 
have gravitated to the United States, but the completion of 
the line has knit together the Pacific and Atlantic Provinces. 
The French, whose preservation as a distinct nationality is due 
to Pitt, and who have never, as in Europe, broken with their 
past, are growing in power, yet the Roman Catholic Church 
makes against annexation. Municipal affairs are, happily, di- 
vorced from party politics, and the Dominion has done well with 
its Indians; indeed, it appears to have succeeded with all races— 
with Icelanders and Scotch crofters, even with Mennonites from 
Russia. Working-men on both sides of the boundary are drawn 
closely together by means of their labour organizations, many of 
which are international. Theoretically Mr. Warner appears to 
contemplate that, at some time in the dim future, the destinies of 
Canada and of the United States will be one; but he allows that 
practically the prevailing sentiment is that Canada would not 
permit her financial centre to be shifted to Washington. He 
earnestly deprecates any attempt to advance annexation by un- 
friendly legislation, by threats, or by attempt at conquest, since 
“there could be no greater calamity to Canada, to the United 
States, and to the English-speaking interest in the world, than a 
collision.” Mr. Warner's concluding words, on a review of the 
whole situation, are :— 

There are great commercial forces at work that cannot be ignored, which 
seem strong enough to keep Canada for a long time on her present line of 
development in a British connexion. 


Sneed by the fact that, during seven and a half months of 
1987, 643 miles of track were graded and laid, or an average of 
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MR. BUDGE ON THE NILE.* 


OURISTS are becoming so learned, they want to know so 
much more than Messrs. Cook’s dragomans can tell them, 
so much more, even, than can be gathered from the infallible 
ges of Mirray or Baedeker, that Mr. Budge has been pressed 
into the service and employed to make an attempt at satisfying 
the new demand. The result is a marvellous little volume. 
Mr. Budge was of course the right man. He combines the 
‘knowledge of hieroglyphics with that of Arabic, among many 
other languages; and is able to discourse as learnedly about the 
monuments of the Pharaohs as about the tombs of the Mame- 
‘lukes. He is careful to explain that this is not a guide-book, 
but rather a supplement or appendix to the guide-books; and 
‘if he goes of necessity into a good many matters which have been 
treated already, he always does it for the purpose of shedding new 
light. He begins with a summary notice of the principal sources 
from which a knowledge of Egyptian history is derived—such 
as the Turin papyrus, which, before it was broken into fragments, 
contained a complete list of the kings who reigned before 
B.C. 1700; the Tables of Abydus, Sakkarah, and Karnak; the 
annals inscribed on the walls of buildings; the historical papyri, 
like that of Harris in the British Museum; the allusions to 
Egypt by Hebrew and Babylonian writers; and, above all, the 
ptian history of Mer-en-Thoth, or Manetho of Sebennytus, 
who wrote it for Ptolemy IL. about B.c. 240, but whose work, 
except such parts of it as were quoted by Jewish or Christian 
lemical writers, has perished. Mr. Budge pins his faith to Dr. 
rugsch in chronological questions, and adopts his dates through- 
out the book. According to this system, Mena, “ the first human 
king of Egypt,” lived about B.c. 4400. The historical summary 
is very complete, and Mr. Budge is careful to put in everything 
likely to fix a date or to arrest attention. Ba-en-neter, of the 
Second Dynasty, we are told, for example, declared the succession 
of women to the throne to be valid. This first assertion of 
women’s rights was made somewhere about sixty-two years before 
the first creation of women, if we accept B.c. 4004 for that event. 
The earliest extant monument—that of a priest named Sheri— 
relates to Sent, of the same dynasty, part of it being at Oxford 
and part at Gizeh. Mr. Budge only mentions the Oxford por- 
tion. When we get to Seneferu—whom some authorities make 
the last king of the Third Dynasty, though Mr. Budge puts 
him at the head of the Fourth—there are plenty of contempo- 
raneous monuments, some of them so far away as Wad 
Maghara, in Sinai. According to this chronology, Chufu built 
the Great Pyramid about B.c. 3733. The Twelfth Dynasty, 
of which we have heard a good deal lately, is placed at 
B.C. 2466-2233, so that the four Amenemhats and the three 
Usertsens reigned, in ali, for less than two centuries and a half. 
Notwithstanding the comparative shortness of this period they 
left some of the most memorable monuments of their power, the 
bases of the columns of a temple of that time, which Mr. Budge 
does not mention, having been found as far south as Kuban, and 
a Nilometer at Semneh, still further south. After their time the 
Hyksos broke in and ruled, under five dynasties, for five hundred 
ears. It is thought, says Mr. Budge, “that Joseph arrived in 
t toward the end of this period.” When it was over the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, that of Thothmes and Amenhetep mounted 
the throne, and modern chronology may be said to begin. There 
was no interruption to the succession after that time, and we can 
date the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty with some certainty 
at B.c. 1400. In 1300 “Seti Meneptah II. is thought to have been 
the Pharaoh of the [xodus.” Conjectural chronology becomes 
eertainty with Necho of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, but by this 
time the old monarchy was coming to anend. With Necht-en- 
nebef of the Thirtieth (.c. 358) it died out. Then came the 
Persians. after them the Greek Ptolemies, and finally the Romans, 
the Byzantines, and, in A.D. 638, the Moslem conquest. Such is 
the summary which the Cook’s tourist of the future can master 
= is so disposed. But Mr. Budge has much more to teach 
m 


The languages which have prevailed in the lower Nile valley 
are of deep interest to Mr. Budge, as well as the various ways— 
hieroglyphic, hieratic, demotic, Coptic, Greek, Latin, and 
Arabic—of writing them, The hieroglyphic chapter is a com- 
pendium of all that is known on the subject. The Cook’s tourist 
who has mastered it will be able to grasp the meaning, if not 
actually to read the words, of most of the inscriptions of import- 
ance he sees on his voyage. He will probably be surprised how 
easy itis. Mr. Budge considers the hieroglyphics on the monu- 
ment of Sheri at Oxford, already mentioned, the oldest he has 
seen. They may be dated back to B.c. 4000. The decipherment 
of hieroglyphics was first accomplished by Dr. Thomas Young, an 
eminent natural philosopher, who is said to have been versed in 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Hebrew, Persian, and Arabic at 
the early age of fourteen. He published the result of his study 
of the Rosetta stone in 1821. In the following year a Frenchman, 
Champollion—who of course strenuously denied that he had 
derived any help from Young—made out, through his intimate 
acquaintance with Coptic, and his learned leisure, a great deal 
more than Young, with public and private practice as a physician, 
and with the philosophical studies by which he discovered the 
undulatory theory, of light and the velocity of the circulation of 
the blood, was ever able to command, But the proud client of 


* The Nile: Notes for Travellers in Egypt. By E. A. Wallis-B . 
London : Thomas Cook Son. 1890. 


Mr. Cook will always remember that it was an Englishman why 
first read a word in hieroglyphics. The French school, after 
ducing the younger Champollion, De Rougé, Deveria, and 
among others, has of late years declined in numbers and author 
English students are well able to represent the countrymen of 
Young, and a great deal of good work has been done andi 
being done both in Italy and Germany., Mr. Budge gives yy 
examples of the writing, with an interlinear translation, and g 
list of three hundred of the more common hieroglyphic charag, 
ters, as well as a long table of royal ovals. These ovals, o 
cartouches, have had much to say to the gradual progress in the 
discovery of the lost languages of old Egypt. It occurred ty 
some reverential person six thousand years ago that, to write the 
name of a king as one might write the name of anybody ely 
was sheer blasphemy, and the system, which had already comg 
into use before Sheri wrote the memorable inscription at Oxf 
was invented by which the hieroglyphics of a royal title wer 
always enclosed in a border, the early examples of which show 
that it was intended to represent plaited or twisted cord. That 
this was tlre Egyptian usage Dr. Young discovered as early ag 
1814, immediately communicating the fact to the Society of 
Antiquaries, as well as the suspicion, afterwards oneal by 
himself, that the cartouches on the Rosetta stone were those of a 
Ptolemy. From this small beginning has followed the whole 
decipherment of a language which does not belong to any known 
family, though it has Semitic inflections, and which been 
practically dead for hundreds of years. 

Having described the mode of writing, and given a learned 
chapter on the gods of Egypt, with extracts from sacred texts, 
deciphered and translated by himself, Mr. Budge begins a kind of 
perambulation of the country, taking Alexandria first. Every- 
where he gives us new information, avoiding any interference 
with the functions of the ordinary guide-book. The hieroglyphic 
names of the towns and villages show how often the m 
Arabic is a corruption of an intelligible Egyptian name, 
Damanhur is Temai-en-Ileru, the Town of Horus. Tel 
marks the site of Pe-Bast, the place of the cat-headed goddess, 
the Pibeseth of the Bible. Mr. Budge gives us the Arabic of 
Fostat and Cairo, the names of the mosques, and the derivation 
of “ minaret ”—which, by the way, we are told to pronounce with 
the along. There is a full notice of the Gizeh Museum, of the 
obelisk at Annu Meht, or Onof the north; of the Pyramids, of which 
he tells many new things, such as the interpretation and identifica- 
tion of the inscriptions in some of them, and many other particulars 
which will be interesting to visitors. He omits a 
any description of the paved causeway which led from the 
pyramid to the Temple of the Sphinx. An account of Sakkarah, 
with the Apis Mausoleum, follows. The name of the Fayumis 
derived from the ancient Paiuma, the water, and the voyage to 
Upper Egypt is entered upon. Here, as before, we have valuable 
notes, with translations of the inscriptions at Beni Hassan and 
derivations of a great number of Arabic and hieroglyphic names, 
A long chapter is devoted to Abydos, the Coptic Ebat, the hiero 
glyphic Abat or Abtu, and Mr. Budge shows that we should put the 
accent on the second syllable. By degrees we reach Luxor, “ Al- 
Kusur,” the palaces, in Arabic. The singular of Al-Kusur is 
familiar to us in Alcazar. By an unfortunate misprint the 
ancient “ Apet,” in Coptic Tape, is given as “ Aptet ”; but as the 
hieroglyphs are given, reading in full Apet-Apasu, no great harm 
is done. There are one or two other misprints which it is as well 
to point out, as they can be corrected in the next issue. On 
p. 258 we have Nub-ka-Ka for Neb-ka-Ra; and at p. 129 we are 
told that Saladin’s second name was Joseph, instead of his first 
name. These are very small matters, and we can but wonder 
how few there are of the kind. This part of the book ends with 
the first authoritative account published of the newly-discovered 
tombs at Aswan, described recently in the Saturday Review. Mr. 
Budge, it will be remembered, was the first explorer of the prin- 
cipal tomb. From Aswan Mr. Budge’s itinerary takes him up to 
the Second Cataract, and beyond it to Semneh, where are to be 
seen remains of the most distant colony of the Pharaohs. Alto 
gether, this is a most fascinating little volume to Nile tourists 
and to many besides, Mr. Budge’s modesty being as remarkable 
as his learning and the excellence of his literary style. 


FOUR MEDICAL BOOKS.* 


YRIL BENNETT'S Modern Malady is a thoughtfully- 
written little book. We fully endorse his opinion 
the title Neurasthenia should supersede that of Hysteria as the 
— name for the numerous and often indefinite function! 
isorders of the nervous system which used to be, and § 
are by many people, grouped under the latter designation. 
Neurasthenia may be said broadly to arise from malnutrition 

some portion of the nervous system, and to the correction 

this defect rational treatment will be directed. It must, however, 
not be forgotten that a nervous system insufliciently or 1m 
properly nourished becomes morbidly sensitive to external im- 
pressions, and that injudicious sympathy may be almost 


“* ‘The Modern Malady. By Cyril Bennett. London: Edward Arnold. 
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injurious in its results as the harshness which the author so 
iystly deprecates. The days have happily passed away when 
Jr ery disease, from raving madness to uncontrollable violence of 
, was looked upon as the result of diabolical possession, 
and treated with the cage and the whip. The allegory contained 
in the introduction to the book is rather strained, and not par- 
ticularly interesting. 

In speaking of treatment Mr. Bennett appears to us not to 
have fully recognized that there are two quite distinct types of 
neurasthenia, in one of which there is great anxiety for occupa- 
tion and distress of the patient’s mind at her inability to perform 
her duties, these cases having frequently come on from over- 
ork, In the other there is an unwillingness to make any effort 
and contentedness with a life of complete inaction. In both 

ical disorder is probably the chief cause of the condition ; but 
we do not think that the two patients require similar treatment. 
We believe with Mr. Bennett that the ability and tact necessary 
for discovering and applying the best treatment in such cases are 
not given tomany. LKvery medical man would be in accord with 
the author in his estimate of the enormous influence of heredity 
in promoting the neurotic temperament ; but, unfortunately, it 
isone we cannot eliminate. The chapter on education strikes a 
much-needed note of warning against the incalculable injury to 
the growing brain and body which is frequently done by the 
modern system of education, with its numberless examinations 
and the cramming entailed by them. To the members of the 
medical profession there is nothing new in the opinions so ably 
and eloquently put forward by the author of this work; but to 
the members of the lay public it may prove of much service by 
convincing them that so-called hysteria is not an affectation or 
culpable weakness which renders its subject a proper object for 
sneers or harsh treatment, but a very real and painful disease. 

Dr. Campbell points out, in his preface, that flushing and 
morbid blushing are not isolated disorders, but the observable 

ms of a widespread nerve disturbance, and hence that 
treatment should be directed to the removal of the conditions 
bringing about such disturbance. The nerve mechanism by 
ich dilatation of the cutaneous vessels causing the flush or 
blush is brought about is described with admirable clearness ; but 
the subject is of too technical a nature, and its apprehension 
ires too great a knowledge of physiology to make it suitable 
for discussion here. In the second and third chapters the author 
gives much interesting information, illustrated by cases, about 
the portions of skin most frequently affected by flushing, and the 
mode of its onset and the directions in which it most commonly 
travels, The sweats and sensations of heat and cold frequently 
accompanying the attacks are also considered, as well as other 
distressing psychical and motor symptoms commonly caused by 
the underlying nerve storm. Dr. Campbell draws a not very 
exact distinction between flushing and morbid blushing, by 
saying that the former is not usually caused by emotion, whereas 
the latter always is. Hence it follows that the latter occurs in 
those who are temporarily or permanently self-conscious, whilst 
the former does not require this condition for its development. 
This self-consciousness is of two kinds—first, that directed to the 
individual's outward appearance or bodily functions ; second, that 
directed to the mental being. Blushing, like most neurotic 
troubles, is very apt to be hereditary, and occurs even among 
the black races. The blush, like the flush, is a local symptom 
of more general nerve-diserder. We gather from perusal of 
Dr. Campbell's book that be looks upon flushing and morbid 
blushing as symptoms of a neurasthenic condition, brought about 
deficiency in quantity, or defectiveness in quality, of the 
by which the nerve-ganglia are nourished; or, again, by 
undue exposure of the ganglion-cells to nervous impulses. Hence 
the treatment is of a general and not of a specific character such 
48 is required in graver forms of neurosis. Dr. Campbell has 
treated the whole subject with a masterly hand. 

In Dr. Macdonald’s book we have a very complete treatise on 
the diseases of the nose, on the methods of investigating them, and 
om the way in which they should be treated, and the instruments 
tequired—of these last plates are in most cases given. The present 
race of ppienen have not had much opportunity of obtaining 
tknowledge of this branch of surgery, as in their student days 
but little was known of it. We should think that the fulness of 
description and abundance of illustration would render the work 
valuable to them. We suspect, however, that the treatment will 

generally left. to the specialist, as it would not answer the 
purpose of the ordinary practitioner to provide himself with the 
‘mamentarium spoken of by Dr. Macdonald in order to treat the 

cases of this kind of disease which might come his way. 

Under the rather pretentious title of the “ Man Wonderful” 

find a of the anatomy of the various parts of 

e human is composed, ingeniously arran, in 
layers which will fold’ back. om 
Wish to obtain an elementary knowledge of the subject without 

access to dissections; but even then we fail to see the 
aivantage of the figure over separate plates, especially as the 

the segments backwards and forwards would quickly 
Wear them out. The title “Manikin” is hardly a correct one, 
&s the = represents a large and fully developed, not a little, 
man. Most astonishing fact of all is the assertion on the title- 
Page of the Key that the thirty-three pages of letterpress ac- 
_ ee it form a manual of physiology, anatomy, and 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. a 


[LL oNDox Street Arabs (Cassell & Co.) contains a series of 
copies of drawings by Mrs. Stanley, better known im art as 
Miss Dorothy Tennant. The letterpress consists of only a few pages, 
“ By Way of Introduction,” made up of reminiscences of raga- 
muffin life. Mrs. Stanley began at an early age with a series of 
“Passages from the Life of Jack Sheppard.” After a time she 
appears to have become very expert at luring little boys to her 
studio. “The best way is to find an average boy, win his con- 
fidence, give him sixpence, and promise him another sixpence if 
he will bring you a boy more ragged than himself.” By this 
process, in spite of the loss of time of which she complains, you 
“can get down to a very fine specimen.” It is disheartening, 
however, when a boy, reported as one “ wot never washes him- 
self,” arrives handsomely furbished up, in a new 3s. 6d. suit. 
The notes are all most amusing, and have the rare merit of making 
the reader wish they were not so brief. We cannot but sym- 
pathize with that nice boy who told Miss Tennant that the 
advantage of having nothing was that “you hadn't anything on your 
mind.” This is contrasted with the saying of a youthful member 
of the other, the jealous sex, who wished to live in the country 
where she should not see a lot of people having a lot of things 
she could not have. So, too, every one must agree with the boy 
who offered to stand on his head while he was painted, averri 
that he preferred this to any other attitude. Of course he did. 
The drawings have appeared in various magazines, and seem to 
be, or to have been, woodcuts, but, if so, have become very fuzzy. 
The pretty picture of the “ Merbaby,” which was so much admired 
in the New Gallery two years ago, is also included, the design 
not having been improved by the addition of a little girl to match 
the little boy. One of the most expressive of the sketches is the 
last, “ Unemployed,” and one of the prettiest shows a family of 
tramps in twilight. This one is “ processed.” 
Greek Pictures (Religious Tract Society) is not — what it 
is called on the title-page—“ drawn with pen and pencil by J. P. 
Mahaffy, M.A., D.D.” Dr. Mahaff'y is an accomplished and 
versatile scholar, but does not draw or paint; and the title- 
the 
Dr. 


is contradicted in the preface, where the author complains o 
| difficulty of obtaining suitable —— of modern Greece. 

Mahaffy writes vigorously, and his pages are fascinating enough 
without pictures, the miscellaneous character of which may 
learned at a glance. On p. 72 there is a rough but clever sketch 
in pen and ink of the Temple of Victory. On the opposite page 
is a photograph, reproduced by “ process,” of the steps of the 
Acropolis. Nevertheless, some of the pictures are very good, and 
really illustrate the text, which deals impartially with ancient 
and modern subjects. Dr. Mahaff thinks the treasures dis- 
covered by Dr. Schliemann at Mykenw to date from a period 
long anterior to that of Homer. Altogether this is a very de 
ing volume. 

The group of which Thoreau was the centre is | well 
known to us. Emerson, Miss Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Ellery 
Channing have had sufficient justice done to their claims; but 
Thoreau himself has always, except by his writings, been more or 
less a shadowy character, though both Chauning and Sanborn 
wrote his life. Henry David Thoreau, by H. 8. Salt (Bentley), 
deserves to be well received, the more so as it contains muc 
that has not hitherto been published. In his passion for nature 
and his sympathetic observation Thoreau was akin to Richard 
Jefferies. Emerson says of him, “ He saw as with a microscope, 
he heard as with an ear-trumpet, and his memory was a photo- 
graphic register of all he saw and heard.” His best-known book, 
Walden, takes its name from the pond (Anglicé, lake) beside 
which he pitched his hermitage. He says of himself, “My 
greatest skill has been to want but little. For joy I could 
embrace the earth. I shall delight to be buried in it. And 
then I think of those amongst men who will know that I 
love them, though I tell them not.” Thoreau was an in- 
tensely religious man, but hated creeds. He tried his best to 
do without doctrines, and to have nothing between himself 
and the clear sky. There is, consequently, a great simplicity and 
directness in his views on almost every subject he touched. It 
was possible for him, in his New England home, with plenty of 
elbow-room, to live the life he thought the best, but the ac 
of the earth would have to be considerably increased for the 
whole population to be able to go and do likewise. We cannot 
resist quoting his incisive remarks upon architecture :—“ What 
of architectural beauty I have seen has grown from within out- 
ward, out of the necessities and character of the indweller who is 
the only builder; out of some unconscious truthfulness and 
nobleness, without even a thought for the appearance ; and what- 
ever additional beauty of this kind is destined to be produced 
will be preceded by a like unconscious beauty of life.” Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson says that Thoreau’s “knock-down blows at current 
opinion . . . leave the orthodox in a kind of speechless agony ” ; 
but the strength of his position lay in his absolute adherence to a 
life of simplicity, industry, and contentment. 

We have received Archdeacon Watkins's Bampton Tectures on 
Modern Criticism and the Fourth Gospel (Murray); and A New 
Psychology: an Aim at Universal Science, by Rev. George 
Jameson, D.D. (Edinburgh: Elliot). 

The History of the Parish of Ribchester, in the county of Lan- 
caster (Bemrose), is by Tom C. Smith and the Rev. Jonathan 
Shortt, and recommends itself with a very large map, six inches 
to the mile, in which Ribchester occupies a very small place, 
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The importance and interest of these parochial histories it would 
be impossible to overrate. They have been repeatedly acknow- 
inour columns. Ribchester, then called Bremetonacum, 
was occupied in the Roman period by a legion, or part of one, 
and formed a link in the line of fortresses which connected 
Chester and Manchester with the Roman Wall. Though twice as 
large as that of Manchester, the camp, or fort, was not nearly the 
size of that at Wroxeter or at Chester, but a large quantity of 
Roman remains have been found there. In the middle ages the 
principal manor belonged for many generations to the Duttons. 
A sub-manor was held at Stydd by the Templars, and after them 
the Hospitallers. The district is that in which what are 
called the “Old Catholic” families do most abound, and they 
have attracted to their society many others whose Romanism is 
of modern growth. The volume contains much carefully-gathered 
material, and its general accuracy is beyond suspicion. 

The Lost Explorer, by John Francis Hogan (Ward & Downey), 
is an entertaining book of fictitious adventures in Australia, of 
the type with which, in another continent, Mr. Rider Haggard 
has made us familiar. It is well that readers of shilling volumes 
of fiction should be content with anything so harmlessly sorrowful 
as Edelweiss, by Rita (Spencer Blackett), a romance of the Rigi 
Railway. Of very different type is Three Beauties, by Millwood 
Manners (Leadenhall Press), a work truly of the imagination, on 
which the author has drawn largely in trying to describe a society 
in which he has never mixed. Tales from Blackwood (Blackwood), 
No. X., Third Series, contains a very amusing story of some 
length, “ Mr. Cox’s Protégée,” by Mr. A. Innes Shand, in which some 
modern philanthropic fads are delicately exposed. Mrs. Davidson’s 
Story of Stops (Leadenhall Press) will, we fear, be tough reading 
for children, but few of whom will be much interested in the 

tesque illustrations and bewildering text. Dreams by French 
Fireside, by Richard Leander (A. & C. Black), is so well trans- 
lated by J. Raleigh that it reads as if the fairy-tales must have 
been written in English, and not by a German officer who sent 
them home from the war in his letters to his children. The 
illustrations are also pretty, and the volume would be welcomed 
by any child, and by many of larger growth. 

Mr. Frederick Ryland in his Chronological Outlines of English 
Taterature (Macmillan) has set himself a task in which he 
certainly has not succeeded. He endeavours to arrange the 
chief publications of every year of our history, and down 
to a certain date, say about 1700, he is fairly able to 
grapple with the names and dates of popular books; but when 

comes to a later period we are equally astonished by the 
names he omits and the names he inserts. We have Hepworth 
Dixon, but not Sir C. Dilke; Mrs. Oliphant, but not Mrs. 
Humphry Ward; Oliver Madox Brown, but not John Brown; 
Miss Burney, but not Miss Broughton; L. E. L., but not Miss 
Havergal; Mr. George Macdonald, but not Mr. Baring Gould. 
This list might be considerably and indefinitely extended. 

Gaudeamus is a judicious selection, by John Farmer (Cassell), 
of about eighty of the songs, chiefly of the last century, 
which are most suitable for colleges and schools. In addition 
there are about twenty of Mr. Farmer's own compositions. 
The music is very clearly printed, and the words well 
selected ; altogether a handsome and:useful book. The Merry 
Muse with Graver Moments (Ward & Downey), is a collec- 
tion of poems by Walter Parke intended for mang ood 
recitation. Never Hit a Man named Sullivan, by A. Dewar 
Willock (Leadenhall Press), is not so funny as it looks from the 
outside. Ephemera, by Lacon Watson (Leadenhall Press), is a 
volume of essays on various subjects, some of which are reprinted 
from Household Words. They are full of good sense and good 
feeling. Life in Utopia, by John Petzler (Authors’ Co-operative 
Publishing Company), brings to our minds the trite reflection 
that “ to imagine one must have imagination.” The same reflection 
will fit Come Forth, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. 
Ward (Heinemann); but in this case we must add that the 
history of Lazarus is much better told, and without cheap senti- 
ment, by St. John in the eleventh chapter of his Gospel. 

Father Mathew (Dublin: Eason) is a cheap reprint of Mr. J. F. 
Maguire’s biography, a bright and pleasant account of the 
“apostle of temperance.” Oditer Dicta, by Augustine Birrell 
Crock), has ed a third edition, as has also the Book of Sun- 

als, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty (Bell), a delightful volume. Lamb's 
Prince Dorus is reprinted at the ‘Leadenhall Press, with all the 


coloured illustrations._ 
e admirers of Cardinal Newman may be glad to have his 
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Established 1808.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and” PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital, asm. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,400,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


AND SCOTTISH LAW 


E ASSOCIATION. Founded 1839. 


THUR ACKSON. “General 


burgh. 
12 Waterloo Place, 
COLENSO, F. Acty. Sec. } London, 


upon, or sent for 
EDWARD ‘ARTHUR, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southam Derost Buildings, Chan 
ANTEREST on DEPOSITS reparabie a demand. TWO pe 
CENT. on CU ~~ UNTS hom rt. rawn below £100. ty Bank under 
he C of Bills mat — 
Dividends, and Coupons; > Shares Annuities’ 
Letters of Credit am and “Circular Notes issued. THE BIRKBECK ANACK with full 
particulars, post free on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


"THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
FIVE PER CENT. paid on Shares (£30 each), and on Deposits of £500 and 
upwards made for fixed terms. 

Depostrs or £5 AND Upwarps aT One Montn's Notice, Four per Cent. 
Reserve Fund ......... ... £85,000. 

For particulars apply to the eden, HERBERT TEMPLE. 


FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS AND MORTGAGES, 


HE LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COM- 
PANY (Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament), having various Sums 
of Trust and other Mopeys on its register, invites particulars of FREEHOLD 
GROUND RENTS for disposal, and Securities offered for Mortgage. Moneys 
awaitivg investment can be entered in the Company's register free of charge. 
LAND LOAN AND ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY, 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
EDWIN GARROD, Secretary. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, for 
the avove Colonies, calling at FLY! MOUTH, GIBRALTAR, or SUBZ. and 
COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the ARGEST and FASTE ST afloa 
Cuisine, Electric Lighting. Hot and Cold Bathe, Good Ventilation, and every — 
Managers .... NDERSON, ANDERSON, & Fenchurch Avenue, London, B.C. 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. 


FOR THE DECORATION OF THE HOME 
visit THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Gallery, 
74 New Oxford Street, W.C. A noble display of 
Copies of THE GREAT MASTERS, /ramed 
and unframed. 


The Chefs-Teuvre of THE NATIONAL 
COLLECTIONS of London, Paris, Rome, Dresden, 
St. Petersburg, Madrid, §c. &c. 


Catalogue of 186 payes, Sixpence, post’ free. 
A descriptive Pamphlet free by post on applica- 
tion to 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


H OT These Baths were founded in the First Cen 
MINERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. d 


The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
approved appli and 


and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 


SPRINGS 
|the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 


| Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507.600 ‘COMPLETE IN BUROPE, 
Temperature, 117° to 120°. | Address the MANAGER for all information. 


[LFRACOMBE. — ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 2650 Rooms, 


er Six to Eight o'clock. Eight Lawn Tennis Courts, large Swim- 


Pri Private Marine 


| end 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.C. — The 
COUNCIL earnest! for DONATIONS ont ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
uired for new ng Establ ishment. enlargement of | School, Conva- 
current expenses. : Messrs. Dr 
ARTHUR E. READE, 
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October 4, 1890.] 


The Saturday Review. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 


& CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO MR. STANLEY'S “IN DABKEST AFRICA.” 


EMIN PASHA and the REBELLION at the 


EQUATOR: a te a Months’ Experiences in the Last of the Soudan 
Provinces. By J. Mounrensy Jerason, one of Stanley's Officers. 
Written, with "we “Revision and Co-operation of Henry M. Sranvey, D.C.L., 
&c. A Preface also by Mr. STantey. With Map and numerous [llustra- 
tions, two of Lo o> Suey drawn by Mrs. H. M. Stanley. Demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, 21s. [About Octoder 15. 


HOW STANLEY WROTE “IN DARKEST 


AFRICA”: a Trip to Eeypt and Back. Reprinted, with Additional Watter 
and Illustrations, from “Scribner's "By EDWARD MARSTON, 
Author of “The Amateur Angler” &c. Crown 8vo. with numerous I\lus- 
trations, fancy boards, 1s. [Now ready. 


NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of Papers of 
Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL 
Hotmes, Author of “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” “ Our Hundred 
Days in Europe,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 63. [ November. 


BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


PORT TARASCON : the Last Adventures of 


the Illustrious Tartarin. By ALPHoyse Dauper. Translated by Henry 
Jamrs. Numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Myrbach, Rossi, and 
Montégut. Crown 8vo. [ November. 


BY F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C. 


‘THE INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648-1660 : 


Studies of the Commonweal . Legislative, Social o8 Soe. By F. A. 
QC., Author “ Sidelights on the Stuarts” 8vo. cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. (Shortly. 


BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS. 


THE BROAD CHURCH;; or, What is Coming. 


By the Rev, H. R. Hawes, Author ot “ Poets in the Pulpit” &c. Crown 
8yo. cloth. 


LETTERS to LIVING AUTHORS. By J. A. 


SrevartT. Illustrated with Portraits of the different Authors. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 6s. 


Edwion de Lure, printed on hand-made paper and tasteally bound, 
THE LIFE of HARRIET BEECHER 


STOW8 TOLD for BOYS and GIRLS. By Mrs. Sanaw A. TOoLey. Author 
of “ Lives Great and Simple.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. (Shortly. 


GOUNOD, CHARLES : his Life and his Works. 


By Martz ANNE Bover. Demy 8vo. with Portrait and enemas 
Shortly. 


THE RIVERSIDE NATURALIST: Notes 


on thé Various Forms of Life met with either in, on, or by the Water, or in 
its immediate vicinity. By Epwarp HAMILTON. M.D., F.LS., &c., Author 
of “ Recollections of Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, and Grayling” &c. 
Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth. (Shortly. 


TEN CENTURIES of EUROPEAN PRO- 


GRESS. By Lows JACKSON, Author of “Aid to Survey Pract 
&e, Crown Illustrated with 13 Mars, 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY CHILDHOOD’S 


DAYS. By Lovrsa M. Atcorr, Author of “Little Men,” “ Little W. 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, (Ready 


COMPLETE COOKERY GUIDE. By Marr 


Harrison, Author of “The Skilful Cook” &c. With ae yy the Right 
Hon. Sir Tuomas DYKE ACLAND, Bart. Crown 8ro. cloth, 


THE 


QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS. 


A Series of Political Biographies. 


Edited by STUART J. REID, 
Author of “The Life and Times of Sydney Smith.” 


The Volumes will contain Portraits, and will be published at periodical intervals. 
\Size, crown 8vo, bound in cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


The EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. By J. A. Frovner, D.C.L. 


[ Gctober 
MELBOURNE. By Heyry Doncxtey, LL.D. 
“Verax 


[ November, 
SIR ROBERT PEEL, By Justin McCarrnuy, M.P. 
VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. By the Marquis of Lorne, K.T. 
EARL RUSSELL. By 8S. J. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. By G. W. E. Russet, 
The EARL of ABERDEEN. By Sir A. Gorpoy, G.C.M.G. 
The MARQUIS of SALISBURY. By H. D. Trait. 

The EARL of DERBY. By Saryrspvry. 


NEW WORK BY DR. BIRKBECK HILL. 


FOOTSTEPS of DR. JOHNSON (SCOT. 


LAND). Braxeeck D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
With about 150 Illustrations, including 18 H+liogravures, 
spot by Launcelot Speed, and beautifully reproduced 


Paris. 
do LUXE, 200 Copies tor and 60 


and signed, £7 
Full Prospectus on application. 
ORDINARY EDITION, bound in baif-moroceo, &c., £3 3s. net. 


WILD LIFE on a TIDAL WATER: the 


t and Crew. By Dr. P. H. Emerson, Author of ‘ 
on the Norfolk Grosde”" ke. Illustrated with 30 
P. H. Emerson and T. F. Goopat. Full Prospectus on 
meereee TIOm dol LUXE. Limited to 100 Numbered Copies. Price to Subscribers, 
£2 12s. 6d. After publication, the price will be raised to £3 3s. 
The ORDINARY EDITION, 1,000 Numbered Copies, bound in peacock-blue 
cloth, with leather back and design. Price to Subscribers, 2is. After publication, 
the price will be raised to 25s. 


GREAT ARTISTS SERIE3.—New Volume. 


MEMORIALS of WILLIAM MULREADY. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE AZTEC TREASURE HOUSE: a 


Romance of Contem Antiquity. By Taomas A. Janvizr. Crown 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW YORK to BREST in SEVEN HOURS. 
fully lliustrated, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

TWO NEW BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 


THE PURCHASE of the NORTH POLE: 


a Sequel to “ From the Earth to the Moon.” Crown 8vo. fully Illustrated, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


THE FAMILY WITHOUT a NAME. Crown 


8vo. fully Illustrated, cloth extra, 6s, 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
BLACK M.)—STAND FAST CRAIG 


Back, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” “In 
&c. 8 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d, (December. 


BYNNER (E. L.)—The BEGUM’S DAUGH- 
Byrxver, Author of “Agnes Surriage” &c, 1 vol. 
MACMASTER (M.)—OUR PLEASANT 


VICES. By Mityer Macmasrer. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


STEUART (J. A.)—KILGROOM : a Story of 


Ireland. By J. A. Srevart, Author of “Letters to Living Authors” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY FRANK RB. STOCKTON, 
Author of “ The Hundredth Man” &c., 
ARDIS 


CLAVERDEN. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 
THE MERRY CHANTER. With numerous 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d. 
NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS, 
Six-Shilling Series. 


BLACKMORE (R. D.)— KIT and KITTY : 


a Story of West Middlesex. By R. D. BLackmong, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” 
“ Springhaven,” “Cripps the Carrier,” &c. 


TYTLER (S.) — DUCHESS FRANCES. 


A Novel. By Saran TyTLeR, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ Lady 
Bell,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S STORIES. 


In Uniform 8vo. Volumes, paper covers, each 1s, 
SOLDIERS THREE. Fifth Edition. 
THE STORY of the GADSBYS. Fourth Edition. 
IN BLACK and WHITE. Second Edition. 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE. Second Edition. 
UNDER the DEODARS. 
THE PHANTOM ’RICKSHAW. 
The first three vol can be obtained bound together in cloth for 3s, 6d, 
“ Mr. Kipling is a born story-teller.”—Saturday Review. 


1 vol. crown 


TWO INDIAN STORIES BY BROWNLOW FFORDE. 


THE TROTTER. With numerous Illustra- 


tions. Demy 8vo. paper covers, 1s. 


THE SUBALTERN, the POLICEMAN, and 


the LITTLE GIRL, Iilustrated, Demy 8vo. paper covers, 1s, 


A SIXTEEN-PAGED LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, F ETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
* IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND FOREIGN PARTS. 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years ; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Booxuwey, Loypom. 
136 STRAND, W.C., anp 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance : 
Any part of the United Kingdom .......csccscssceeceveee fl 8 2 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America... cocoee 1 10 6 
STEBL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, &.W. 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


G. wry ERS, of 27 and 29 West ard. Street. New York, and 27 KING bt 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to cal! the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
vourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
(CAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


DIGEST OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
Second Edition now ready, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. By 


F. Howarp COLLiIns. With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. 
“I have read portions taken at random here and there, and have found them very well 
done.” —Mr. SPENCER in Preface. 
& Norcate, London and Edinburgh. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK ON AUTHORSHIP. 
SECOND EDITION, cloth extra,5s. Postage, 4jd. 


THE AUTHORS’ MANUAL: 


Being a lete, Practical Guide to all departments of Journalism, Literary Work 
generally. an wand B ook-producing, with special advice in reference to Imaginative Literature. 
a RvsSseLL, Author of “A Journey to Lake Taupo, Austraiian Tales and 


DIGBY & LONG, Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


THE ORIENT GUIDE: Chapters for Travellers me Bee and 


Revised Edition. Small 4to. pp. 360, with 104 Tibesarattons Maps, &c., cloth, red 


PF endless source of most and interesting information.”"— Vanity 
Cei tainly a marvellous volume.’ — Guardian. 


London: Sampson Low & Co. and EDWARD STANFORD. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.'s NEW BOOKS. 


“ It has often been lamented that no writer has arisen in Ireland be thn wee 
history wars did “Es SEX INT f Miss can p 

more slike this mi rtune and re = 

tually removed."—Mr. W. E. H. in the Nincteenth Century 


NOTICE.—4 SECOND EDITION of “WITH 
ESSEX IN IRELAND,” by Hon. EMILY 
LAWLESS, Author of “ Hurrish: a Study,” &c., crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. is ready this day. 


Early in October, small fep. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut 


POCKET VOLUME of SELECTIONS from 


the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, 15s. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 
Vol. XXIV. (HAILES—HARRIOTT) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
%e* Vol. XXV. wili be published on December 23, and the subsequent Volumes 
at intervals of three months. 
Now ready, Sixpence, New Series, No. 88. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Ocrozer. 


“EIGHT DAYS.” by the Anthor of “ Touchstone of Peril.” 


Chaps. 9 to 1l—“THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY "—* ON 
HELVELLYN WITH THE SHEPHERDS”—*“THE LOSS OF THE 
*EMIR’” —*ON THE ROAD” PARMHOUSE NOTES "—and “A 


BRIDE FROM THE BUSH,” Chaps. 13 to 16. 
ready, Third Edition. crown 8vo. 


UN DERGROUND RUSSIA. Revolutionary 


Profiles and Sketches from Life. By Srern1ak, formerly Editor of “ Zemlia 
i Volia” (Land and Liberty). With a Preface by Peter Lavarorr. Trans- 
lated from the Italian. 
New Additions to Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Popular 2s. 6d. Limp Red 
Cloth Novels Series. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NOVELS. 
DEMOS. | A LIFE’S MORNING. | THE NETHER WORLD. 


REISSUE OF BRONTE’S LIFE AND WORKS IN 
A NEW BINDING. 
Now ready, in 7 volames, bound in half-cloth, with gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, 
EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


TrrLes Or THE VoLUMES:—JANE EYRE — SHIRLEY — VILLETTE — THE 
PROFESSOR AND POEMS—WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND AGNES GREY— 
TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL—LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

NEW NOVEL.-—0n October 15, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A BRIDE from the BUSH. By E. W. 


Horxvunc. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


A NEW AND POPULAR ONE-VOLUME 
NOVEL, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
In paper covers, 1s, ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


THE GENTLEMAN 
WHO VANISHED, 


BY 
FERGUS HUME, 
FERGUS HUME, 
FERGUS HUME, 


Author of 
“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” “ The Piccadilly Puzzle,” 
“* Miss Mephistopheles,” “The Man with a Secret,” 
&e. 


THE GENTLEMAN 
THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED, 
THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED, 


«“ Mesmerism, suspended animation, a secret chamber, and love, are the 
chief elements of the plot. They are tastily mixed......... their combination 
is by a skilled hand, and the result satisfactory.” — Scotsman. 


THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. 


THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. 


THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED, 


By FERGUS HUME, 
In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


WHO VANISHED, 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, WC. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
OCTOBER, Price Sixpence. 
TRAINED NURSING AT THE LONDON By EvaC. E. Lickers, Matron, 
CANON LIDDON. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
SOCIAL DEMOCRACY AND THE CONGRESS. By Grorce Howe, 
M.P. 

OTREET IMPROV EMER TS LONDON. 

2 By ALvanD WATERHOUSE, R.A., President of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects. 


SOCIALISM AND ECONOMICS. A Review. By H. M. HyxDMAN. 

THE DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP. By GrorGe Moore. 

A RADICAL PROGRAMME. Part IV. By the Right Hon. Sir C. W. Ditxe, Bart. 

THE WORLD'S DESIRE. Beck IE. Chap. XI. Book III. Chaps. I.,1I. By H. 
HaGGaRgp and ANDREW 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


OCTOBER. 2s. 6d. 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE AND THE COLONIES. 

THE GIRL GRADUATE. By W. GALLATLy. 

THE AGE OF DISFIGUREMENT. By Ricuarpson Evans. 

HOMICIDE AS A MISADVENTURE. By H. W. Huppagp, L.R.C.P. 

THE REFORM OF PUBLIC DINNERS. By Rev. Harry Jones. 

LEWIS DEVRIENT. By Janet Ross. 

THE CASES FOR THE TITHE-PAYER AND THE TITHE-OWNER. By 
E. SHEA 

STENDHAL’S AU TOBIOGRAPHY. By Madame pe Bury. 

THE NEW ORDEAL BY BATTLE. 

THE KNIFE v. MATTEI. By Henrpert Sxow, M.D. 

THE POTATO BLIGHT IN IRELAND. By W. H. WiLkrys. 

POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPON DENCE. 


By STasiey Leicuroy, M.P. 


LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, Part IIT., Vol. LIII., SEPTEMBER 1899. Price Ss. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETYS JOURNAL 
eg THE COUNCIL TO THE FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL 


STATISTICS OF THE ABATEMENT IN CRIME IN EXGLAND AND WALES 
THE TWENTY YEARS ENDED By GROSVENOR, 


THE AND PROSPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION. By 
PRICE 


MISCELLANRA:: (1) The Element of Chance in Competitive Exeminations. Pat 1. By 
Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A.. D.C L.—(2) Canadian Immigration and miaratio. 
‘The Suez Canal_(4) Notes on Enconnten! and Statistical Works—(5) Quarterly List of 
tions to the Library, «ec. 
London : E. STANFORD, % and 27 Coekspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Just published, 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 41d. 


(THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the SESSION 
1890-91, 


London: MacuIttay & Co. Manchester: J. E. 
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October 4, 1890.] 


The Saturday Review. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLARENDON PRESS 
obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX, and TWO out of 
the five GOLD MEDALS that were awarded to British 
Printers and Publishers. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW EDITION OF BACON'S ESSAYS. 
Just published, §vo. half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


THE ESSAYS or COUNSELS, CIVIL and MORAL, 


of FRANCIS BACON, Lord VERULAM. Edited, with I 
by MArvey REYNOLDS, M.A., late Fellow 


Oxf 
NEW VOLUMES of the “RULERS OF INDIA” SERIES. 


“ This series will inform the mind, touch the imagination, and enlighten the conscience of 
the English people.’ Speaker. 


Just published, crown Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WARREN HASTINGS: and the Founding of the 


} a Administration. By Captain L. J. Trorrer, Author of “ India under Victo 
Just published, crown S8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DUPLEIX, and the STRUGGLE for INDIA of the 


EUROPEAN NATIONS. By Colonel G. B, MaALLEsoy, C.S.I. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THE MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE. By Sir W. W. 


HosTes, Editor of the Series. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AKBAR, and the RISE of the MUGHAL EMPIRE. 


Just published, extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


XENOPHON MEMORABILIA. Edited for the Use 


of Schools, with Intredeoice and English pe) J. MARSHALL, M.A., LL.D 
Rector Royal High School — 
NEW EDITION OF WILKINS’S DE ORATORE, BOOK II. 

Just published, Avo, cloth, 5s. 


CICERO DE ORATORE. BOOK II. Edited, with 
by Avevsres LitcD.. Profesor of Latin, the 
*,* Uniform with the above, Book I., Second Edition, 

Just published, crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS, MORALITIES, and 


INTERLUDES. Specimens of the Pre-Elizabethan Drama. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by ALraep W. POLLARD, M.A., St. John's College, 


Just published, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. With 


and Critical Introductions, a Complete &c. Edited 
C. A. F.C.P., Professor of German, King's College, London, 


“Dr. by his excellent of the Classics, has done far more than 
ny other man to forward the study of German in England and America.” 
Westminster Review. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES post free on application, 


LONDON : HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS WARE- 
HOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


Now teady, No. XXIV. (OCTOBER), price 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 9d, 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D. 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 


CONTENTS : 

THE LAW OF CRIMINAL CONSPIRACY IN ENGLAND IRELAND. 

REPLY. By E. . 
THE BOURGOISE CASE IN LONDON AND PARIS. By Matcotm McILwraitn. 
THE COMPULSION OF SUBJECTS TO LEAVE THE REALM. By Wx. F. 
AND PERPETUITY. 1. By J. Vamey. 2. By G. 
TINKERING COMPANY LAW. By Epwarp Manson. 
DIFFICULTIES OF ABSTRACT JURISPRUDENCE. By W. W. Buckianp. 


ort OF CHATTELS WITHOUT DELIVERY. 1. By the Epiror. 2. By HowaRpD 
W. ELPHINSTONE 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES ; NOTES, &c. 
*,* Vols. I. to VI. cloth lettered, each 12s. 


STEVENS & SONS, LIMITED, 119 & 120 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTs For OCTOBER. 
P. LIDDON. By Canon Scorr HOLLaxp. 
THE IMPERIAL FINANCE OF THE LAST FOUR YEARS, By Sir T. H. Farner, 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF HOSPITALS. By Sir MORELL MACKENZIE. 
4 WORLDLY WOMAN. I.—V. By Vernon Ler. 

THE FORWARD MOVEMENT IN CHINA. By WILLIAM Wricat, D.D, 
YPNOTISM IN RELATION TO CRIME. By A. TaYLor 

THE STUDY OF SLA'TISTICS. By MicuaR. G. MULHALL. 
POSSIBILITIES OF NAVAL WARFARE. By H. Antave KEyyepr. 
MISH PATRIOTISM—THOMAS DAVIS. By Mr. Jostice 

THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF ITALY. By Dr. F. H. Gerrckey. 


BISTER « CO., LIMITED. 15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
F. STEVENS'S FACSIMILES of UNPUBLISHED 


* MANUSCRIPTS in EUROPEAN ARCHIVES relating to Ease. 1773-1783. 
This unique Collection of hitherto unpublished material for tne H Ke Origine of 
the Establishment of the United States is now in course of issue. Vols. L. to V., comprising 
ments, have already been distributed to Subse 
Copies are made tor Subscribers only, 
The Subscription price is 100 dollars=£20 11s, for each group of five volumes. Subscriptions 
Saree for the few remaining Sets. 
ols, to X. are in active preparation. 
pectus, with opinions of Mterary mon, will be cent five on 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 


SOME REMARKS ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA. By a Sours Arricay. 

THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. By E. B. LAsiy. 

JOHN MILTON. By Sir Frepenick Pou.ock, Bart, 

IN RUTHENIA. By Miss M. Dowis. 

WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT. Partl. By Count Leo To.sror. 

THE AMERICAN TARIFF WAR. By A. Eouoyt Haxe and O. E. WEssLac. 

REASON AND RELIGION. By Father 8. Bowpen. 

TSE TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS. ‘By A. Symons 
CCLES. 


ANTHONY HAMILTON. By SalytTspury. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. Chaps.1--VI. By Geonce 


ROUND THE CALENDAR IN 
(PORTUGAL. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, Her Majesty’s Consul at Oporto. 


With numerous Illustrations by Mrs. H. M. Stanley, Mrs. Arthur Walter, Mr, 
Tristram Ellis, Miss Woodward, Miss Thompson, Mr. A. Lee, and the Author, 


Royal 8vo. (/n a few days. 


THE EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE of the 


SLAVE COAST of WEST AFRICA. By Major A. B. Exits, Author of “ The 
Tahi-Speaking People.” Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. (This day. 


LIFE of SUVOROFF. By Lieut.-Colonel 


SpaLpise, Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
IDOLATORS. By Roserr Haren. 


crown 


1 vol. 
[Jn a few days, 


IN LOW RELIEF: a Bohemian Transcript. 


By Morey Roserts. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


« & clever and charming story......On almost every page there is something to 
mark this as the work of no ordinary no novelist........Mary Morris is a perfectly 
charming heroine.”—Speaker, 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


OCTOBER. 2s. 6d. 
THE LABOUR REVOLUTION: 
1. A MULTITUDE OF COUNSELLORS. Continued. By H. H. Cuamrroy. 


W DEPARTURE IN TRADES UNIONISM. T. R. THRELPALL, 
to Electoral Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 


3. wear aus THE IDEALS OF THE MASSES? By the Hon. Rearvatp 


THE AWAKENING. OF JAMAICA. By His Excellency Sir Henry A. BLAKE, K.C.M.G., 

Governor of Jamaica. 

TUBERCULOUS MEAT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. By Dr. Heyry BEBREND. 

SOME ASPECTS OF NEWMAN'S INFLUENCE. By WILFRID Warp. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF SICILY IN 1490. By Hamitton Aipé, 

BEES AND DARWINISM. By the Right Rev. the Bishor or CaRLISLE. 

DAHOMEY AND THE FRENCH. By ARcuer P. CRoccn. 

IN DEFENCE OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. By Miss Benson. 

THE WEAKNESSES OF CONGREGATIONALISM : 

1. FROM THE PEWS. By B. Pau. Necmay. 

2. FROM THE PULPIT. By the Rev. Herpert Dagtow. 

AN CRY FOR ARMENIA. By J. MALCOLM, of the 
Halesden.” 


A MODEL GOVERNMENT OFFICE. By Lovis J. Jexxivos, M.P. 
MEDDLING WITH HINDU MARRIAGES, By J.D. Rexs, C.LE. 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & ©O., LIMITED. 


THE 
UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


A Review of all Questions affecting National 
terests. 


OCTOBER. ONE SHILLING. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONGRESS. By General Viscount Ley, K.P., G.C.B. 
THE SHANNON AND THE CHESAPEAKE. Unpublished Notes by an Eye- Witness, 
By Hexry Haymay, D.D. 

Teg Cay ALRY REVIVAL—A PLEA FOR INFANTRY. By Captain E. A. AtTuay, 


CAPTAIN PJESHKOFE'S RIDE. Five Thousand Miles on a Cossack Horse. With Mip 
and Po:trait. By W. Barnes STEVEN! 


RATIONAL INSURANCE. A REPLY. By Tuomas Ginsox Bowes. 

THE ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. By Geoncr FLEMING, C.B. 

WATERLOO. Conclusion. By Colonel F. Maurice, R.A. 

aches TO IMPERIAL FEDERATION. IV. By Major-General T. 
RANGE. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO., LONDON AND CALCUTTA; AND ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


MISS BRADDON'S LATEST NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


ONE LIFE, ONE LOVE. A Novel. By the Author of 
“Lady Audley’s Secret” &e. 


B. F. Stevays, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


Leadon ; & Co., Limited, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price 1s, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


Jor OCTOBER, 1890, contains, among other Articles of interest:—ALAS! By 
Rhoda Broughton. Part Il. Chaps. V-VII.—A SOLDIER OF THE 
MUTINY—LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. X-XI—EDWIN 
WAUGH, THE LANCASHIRE POET—A BACHELOR'S LOVE—GEORGE 
CRABBE—HEILAND OF HEIDELBERG, By Albany de Fonblanque, &c. 


EDITED BY DR. JENSEN. 


THE LIFE of ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


= - his Letters. From the German, by MAY HerBerr. 2 vols. crown 
3. 
BY MR. SALT. 


THE LIFE of HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 


By Henry S. Sacr. 1 vol. dexy 8vo. with Portrait, 143. 
BY MISS WALKER. 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. By Berta 


WALKER. With Reminiscences of Sir Sterndale Bennett, Tausig, Sgambati, 
Liszt, Deppe, Scharwencka, and Heaselt. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


THE HOUSE of HALLIWELL. By Mrs. 


HeEsry Woop, Author of “The Channings” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


LOVER or FRIEND? By Rosa N. Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


NAME and FAME. By A. S. Lester 


and ADELINE SERGEANT. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REPENTANCE OF PAUL WENTWORTH.” 


THE RIDDLE of LAURENCE HAVILAND. 
By ConsTANce 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 
THE NOVELS OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
A New axp Crearer Eprriow is now appearing of Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S 
NOVELS, handsomely bound in red cloth and printed in new type. Each novel in 
1 vol, crown 8vo. 33.6d, The last volume issued, the thirty-third, is 


ADAM GRAINGER, &c. 


BICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


THE LAST of the FENWICKES. By Heten 


SuHipTon, Author of “ Dagmar.” 3 vols. 


BONNIE DUNDEE. By Max Beresrorp. 


2 vols. 


SLIDING SANDS. By Heyry Cresswett, 


Author of “ A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols, 


ALL FOR NAUGHT. By Witrrep Woottam, 


M.A. 3 vols. 


THE CRITON HUNT MYSTERY. By 


Mrs. Roperr Jocetyn, Author of “ The M. F. H.’s Daughter” &c. 3 vols. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By Mazer Harr. 


2 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


JUST COMPLETED. 


In 8 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, £4 4s.; Roxburghe, £5. 


THE WORKS 
SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED BY 


HENRY IRVING 


AND 


FRANK A. MARSHALL. 


With a General Introduction and Life of Shakespeare 
by PROFESSOR DOWDEN. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


The Text marked for Acting and Reading. 
Literary History of each Play. 

Stage History of each Play. 

Critical Remarks on each Play. 

Time Analysis of each Play. 


Full Explanatory Notes, by F. A. Marshall, Arthur 
Symons, A. Wilson Verity, Joseph Knight, P. Z. Round, H. A. 
Evans, &c. 


Biographical Notices of the Historical Characters. 
Meanings of Obscure Words. 

Lists of Words used only once by Shakespeare. 
Maps—Localities of Plays. Index to the Notes. 


With 600 Ituvsrrations in Text and 37 Ercuryes 
by GORDON BROWNE. 
W. H. MARGETSON, MAYNARD BROWN, and FRANK DADD. 


The ATHEN.EZUM says— 

The result is so good that we must congratulate all concerned in it: 
and one especial feature can hardly fail to ensure its success as a populas 
edition—it is profusely illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne, whose charming 
designs, executed in facsimile, give it an artistic value superior, in our 
judgment, to any illustrated edition of Shakespeare with which we are 
acquainted. 

The SCOTSMAN says— 

This Shakespeare ought to take a foremost place among those editions of 
the poet which general readers keep by them for reading of for reference. 
The ornamental aspect of the book is striking. 


The SPECTATOR says— 
Enough has been said to recommend an edition which will win public 
recognition by its unique and serviceable qualities. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says— 

It is essentially a Shakespeare for the general reader. Mr. Frank 
Marshall has done his work conscientiously, ingeniously, and altogether 
well, 

The GLOBE says— 

The edition is unquestionably one which every thorough student of 

Shakesp must needs acquire. 
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at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Berend. 4 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.'S LIST. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


LANDMARKS or HOMERIC STUDY. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE M.P., Author of “ Juventas Mundi,” 
“The Time and Place of Homer,” &c. Crown &vo. 2s, 6d. 


SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER. 


WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS 
IN ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA. 


FROM 1845-1888. 
With special permission, dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S,, F.R.S. 
Author of “ The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” “ The Albert N'yanza Great Basin 
° of the Nile,” &c. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 
[ Ready October 10. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER 
BRITAIN. 


By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. large crown 8vo. with Maps, 12s, 6d. 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOTS SERMONS. 


LEADERS in the NORTHERN CHURCH. 


the Right Rev. J. B. Licnrroor, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Bishop of 
Durham, &c. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Next week. 
This is the first of a series of volumes to be published at intervals. 
The second volume, consisting of Ordination Addresses and Counsels to 
Clergy, will appear in December, and subsequent volumes will contain 
Sermons preached at Cambridge and at St. Paul's. 


POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. 


Edited, with Memoir, Introductions, Notes, and an Essay on Milton's English 
and Versification, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Ediaburgh, with Portraits. 
A New and Revised Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


FREDERICK TENNYSON, 


[HE ISLES of GREECE: Sappho and 


Alceus. By Freprerick Tenyysox. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Volume. 
SIR CHARLES NAPIER. By Col. Sir W. 


Burier. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


New Novels. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


[( IRSTEEN : the Story of a Scotch Family 
Seventy Years Ago. By Mrs. OLipHant, Author of “Neighbours on 
Green” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. [Ready October 7. 

BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A CIGARETTE MAKER’S ROMANCE. 


By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” 
2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. [Ready 14. 


YMNS for SCHOOL WORSHIP. Com- 


piled by M. A. Woops, Head-Mistress of the Clifton High Schools for Girls, 
Author of “A First, Second, and Third Poetry Book.” 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


*.° A NEW VOLUME begins with this Number. The i 
Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Story 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


For OCTOBER, profasely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 
1, THE DOGE LEONARDO LOREDANO in his STATE ROBES. After Giovanni 
Bellini. Frontispiece. 
2. AN AUTUMN VISION, OCTOBER 31, 1889. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
3. THE NEW TRADE-UNION MOVEMENT. Urevuart A. Fourpes, 
Illustrated with Portraits of Trade-Union Officials, 
4 OF WAKEFIELD” AND ITS ILLUSTRATORS. AvstIN 
With Illustrations after Stoth b 
5. AN INTERLUDE. Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp. 
6, IN NEW GUINEA. Home Nisper. 
Illustrated by the Author. 
7. INHERITANCE. A Poem. Mary MAcizop. 
8. EDINBURGH. Mrs. 
With Illustrations by George Reid, R S.A. 
9. THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. Chaps. 1land2. F. Martoy Crawrorp. 
With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 
by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, including Double Numb-r, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. No. 372, for OCTOBER, contains :— 
1, HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. Carisrig Murray and Hexay 
HERMAN. Chaps. 1-4. 
2. THOMAS HOOD. By Geonce Sarnrsrury. 
38. THE REALITIES OF WAR. By A. E. Srreer. 
4. MADAME. By Mrs. Henry Avy Carrwaricur), 
5. THE SHRINE OF FIFTH MONARCHY, By Vicron 
6. WHAT HAS BECOME OF ORIGINAL SIN? 
7. THE MANAGEMENT OF LAND. By Gronce Cape. 
8 THE LITTLE MARQUIS. By Miss Lyxcr. 
9 LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


MESSRS. BELL'S LIST OF BOOKS. 


Fep. 8vo. 4s. net. 
THE SHORTER POEMS OF 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Besides the Ordinary Edition, at 4*. net, a Special Edition of this Collection of 
Mr. Bridges’ Lyrical Poems, printed at the Oxtord University Press, will be issued 
on band-made paper, demy 12mo. in size. 

One hundred and ten Copies only will be printed, and will be sold to the first 
applicants at 10s. each net, 


Large-Paper Edition, on Whatman's hand-made paper, bound in vellum, with 
design in gold by Mr. Selwyn Image, 60 Copies only (numbered), fep. 4to. 21s, net. 


THE TRAGIC MARY. By Micuaet Frerp, 


Author of “ Long Ago,” “ Callirho#,” “* Canute the Great.” &c. Small Edition, 
on hand-made paper, bound in brown boards, imperial 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Tbe rhymed couplets of Restoration tragedians are immeasurably preferable a 
a vehicle for thought to the spasmodic and distorted language which Michael Field 
apparently regards as poetry.’ —Atheneum, 

“The lines are adapted to the voice; they are, os it were, born of the vocal 
chords, and seem to call for utterance; they swim along in the wide currents of 
pensive emotion, they break over the rocks of passion, their multiple rhythms 
express all haste and hurry of speech........ Michael Field possesses a power of 
writing for the voice over and above any one who has lived for the last 260 years.” 

St. James's Gazette. 

“ It would be idle to pretend we have read it from beginning to end, for no one 
would believe us.” —Speaser. 

“It holds the reader bound and fascinated, as tragedy should; it leaves him calm 
and satisfied, and that, too, is proper to tragedy.” — Academy. 

“A noteworthy contributicn to literature, and one to which all those to whom 
poetry is dear may safely turn for deep a.d enduring pleasure,”— Boston Ierald, 


NORTH’S LIVES of the NORTHS.— Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guildford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, and the 
Hon. and Rev. Dr. John North. Edited by A. Jessorp, D.D. 3 vols. with 

3 Portraits, 3s. 6d. each. 

“Dr. Jessopp hes added a reprint of the autobiography of the author, which 
was published by him in a limited and now scarce edition, afew years ago...... 
Lovers of good literature will rejoice at the appearance of a new, handy, and 
complete edition of so justly a famous book, and will congratulate themselves. 
that it has found so competent and skilful an editor as Dr. Jessopp.”— Times, 


PASTOR PASTORUM;; or, the Schooling of 
the Apostles by Our Lord, By the Rev. Heyay Laruan, M.A., Master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

(Cambridge: DricuToy, Bett, & Co.) 
“This is a very thoughtful and remarkable book. It wears, in a combination 
equally delightful and uncommon, the characteristics of originality and of sim- 
plicity.”— Guardian. 


Reissue in FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES, 2s. 6d. each (formerly 5s.) 


THE ALDINE EDITION OF 
THE BRITISH POETS. 


1. BLAKE. With a Memoir by , 4. COLERIDGE. With Introéuc- 
W. M. Rossetri, and Portrait. tion and Notes by T. Asue, B.A., 
[ Ready. St. John's College, Cambridge. With 
Portrait and an Engraving of Greta 
Hall. 2 vols. [Oct. 15 and Nov, 1. 
5. CHATTERTON. Edited by the 
Rev. W. W. Sxxat, M.A, Including 
the acknowledged Poems and Satires, 
the Rowley Poems, with an Eesay 
proving their Authorship, a Memoir 
of the Poet, and Selections from his 
Prose Writings. 2 vols. 
[ Yovember 16 and December 1. 


2. KEATS. With a Memoir by 
the late Lord Hovenrow, and Por- 
trait. (Ready, 


8. CAMPBELL. Edited by his 
Son-in-Law, the Rev. A. W. Hit. 
With Memoir by W. ALLINGHAM, 
and Portrait. (Ready. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edited, 


with Notes, by Mrs. ALEXANDER Narter. And an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor J. W. HALES, M.A. 3 vols. 3s. Gd. each. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOK of ATHLETIC 


SPORTS. Edited by Ernest Bett, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, In 
7 vols, 3s. 6d. each. Vols. I. and II. ready. 

Vol. I. CRICKET. By the Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton—LAWN TENNIS. By 
H. W. Wilberforce—TENNIS, RACKETS, and FIVES. By Julian Marshall, Major 
Spens, and J. A. Tait. GOLF. By W. T. Linskill— HOCKEY. By F.8, Cresswell. 

“A most readable and carefully compiled manual of outdoor sports........The 
Handbook is worthy of its authors and publishers. The typography is good, and 
the illustrations, which are numerous, are excellent.”—Sportsman. 

Vol. II. ROWING AND SCULLING. By W. B. Woodgate—SAILING. By E. F. 
Knight—SWIMMING. By M. and J. R. Cobbett. 

“ It should be in every sportsman’s library.” — Sportsman. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOK of GAMES. Con- 


taining :—BILLIARDS, with Pool, Pyramids, and Snooker. By Major- 
General A. W. Drayson, F.R.A.S. With a Preface by W. J. Peall—BAGA- 
TELLE. By “ Berkeley "—CHESS, By R. F. Green—DRAUGHTS, BACK- 
GAMMON, DOMINOEs, SOLITAIRE, REVERSI, GO BANG, ROUGE ET" 
NOIR, ROULETTE, E. O., HAZARD, FARO. By “ Berkeley.” New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 2 vols. 3s, 6d. each. Vol. I. read 


(Fok. II in the press. 
PASTEUR and RABIES. By Tuomas M. 


Do.an, M.D., F.R.C.S., Author of the “ Nature and Treatment of Hydro- 
phobia” &c, Wide fep. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 


USED AS THE STANDARD IN THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH. 
DEPARTMENT. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


1,919 PAGES. PRICE 3ls. 6d. 
Only Authorised Unabridged Edition. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, “7 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 900. OCTOBER 1890. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
THE TSAR AND THE JEWS. 
ON SURREY HILLS. By aSown or THE MARSHES, 
MANNERS. By Sin Hreapert Evsrack MAXws Bart., M.P. 
A SECRET MISSION. Chaps. XX.-XXIII. 
ROBERT HENRYSON. By F. R. OLirpHant. 


THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. From Friepricn Scarier. Translated 
by Sir Taroporr Martin, K.C.B. 


LIFE AT BOHEMIAN BATHS. By W. Fraser Rag. 
DOROTHEA. By Author of “ Miss Molly.” 

SPORT IN FICTION—AND IN FACT. 

A NIGHT IN A MOORISH HUMMUM. By Watrer B. Harris. 
LIFE’S PAUSES. By WaLtace Brvece. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON HISTORY. 
This day is published. 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 
A Novel. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ This little book is doubly interesting because it touches a question which 
futurity alone will solve........It is well worth reading, and in its trath to life 


has a certain pathetic interest.”—Li/e. 

“A remarkably well-written story........ The exceedingly realistic and 
marvellously truthful representations of different characters are delightful in 
themselves.” —Our Home. 

“The story itself has all the charms which few of Mrs. Oliphant’s are lacking 
in.”—Scotsman, 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF 
FIFE AND KINROSS. 


A Study of Scottish History and Character. 


By &. J. G. MACKAY, Sheriff of these Counties. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The compactest book of the kind that has yet been published on what is, in 
many respects, the most interesting portion of Scotland........ Whoever wishes to 
see it as it was in the stormy past and as it is in the peaceful present, whoever 
wishes to become familiar with its antiquities and its industries, should study 
Sheriff Mackay’s book.”—Spectator, 

“A model of what a brief county history—something intended to whet rather 
than allay curiosity—ought to be.”—Scotsman, 


This day is published. 


THE BLACKSMITH of VOE. A Novel. By 


Paut CusuinG, Author of “The Bull i’ th’ Thorn” &c. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“Full of clever drawing, and rich in striking incidents.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“ It is long since we have read a new novel which has given us so + 
as this story........Novel-readers who are weary of tales of modern society, and 
who long for something racy of the soil like ‘ Adam Bede,’ could not do better than 
turn to‘ The Blacksmith of Voe.’"—E£cho. 

“The book remains one of the most pleasant of recent novels.” 

Pail Mall Gazette. 

“A thoroughly interesting and wholesome s without a dull page........ The 

“fove episodes are delightful.” — Academy. 


This day is published, Third Edition, Enlarged. 


PREACHING and HEARING; and other 


Sermons. By ALFreD WILLIAMS Mowrnir, M.A., D.S.C., LL.D., Professor of 
Logie aud Metaphysics in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


This day is published, Second Edition. 


RECHA. A Novel. By Dorornea Gerarp, 


Author of “Lady Baby,” “Orthodox,” &c.; Joint-Autkor of “ Reata,” 
ia PL my Neighbour,” “‘ Waters of Hercules.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

a’ is another of those unflattering pictures of Jewish and Christian life 
in Austrian Poland, in painting which Miss Gerard shows such distinguished talent 
—we might say genius—for these stories give the reader a certain thrill which can- 
not be the work of any amount of mere cleverness.”—Spectator. 

“Told with remarkable power and dramatic vigour......., *Recha’ is the 
book Miss Dorothea Gerard has given us.”— Academy. 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL. 
‘ This day. Part X. Price One Shilling. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT. 
From “ BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE.” 


No. X. CONTAINS:—A RUN THROUGH KATHIAWAR, by ANDREW Witson 
—THE SALMON OF CLOOTIE’S HOLE, by G. W. Hanttey—A FALL HUNT 
IN THE ROCKIES, by J. P. Mavp. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 
WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


NOW READY. 


NEW CHEAP EDITIONS, COMPLETE WITH ALL 
THE PLATES. 


Small post 8vo. cloth, each 7s. 6d. 
THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 


1. The Lamp of Sacrifice—2. The Lamp of Truth—3. The Lamp of Power—4. The 
Lamp of Beauty—5. The Lamp of Life—6é. The Lamp of Memory—7. The Lamp 
of Obedience. 
The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially prepared. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven Lectures on 


= Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel, and 20 Autotype 
lates. 


1. Of the Division of Arts—2. Idolatry—3. Imagination—4. Likeness—5. Struc- 
ture—6. The School of Athens—7. The Relation between Michael Angelo and 
Tintoret. 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on Art of the 


Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence, With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 
Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA : Six Lectures on 


Wood and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. With 4 Full-page Facsimiles 
from Holbein’s “ Dance of Death” and 12 Autotype Plates. 

1. Definition of the Art of Engraving—2. The Relation of Engraving to other 
Arts in Florence—3. The Technics of Wood Engraving—4. The Technics of Metal 
Engraving—5. Design in the German Schools of Engraving (Holbein and Ditirer) 
—6. Design in the Florentine Schools of Engraving (Sandro Botticelli)— 
7. Appendix. 


The following Three Works are uniform, and contain all the Plates as in 
the Original Editions. 


MODERN PAINTERS. In 5 vols. with all the 
Woodcuts, 1 Lithograph, and the 86 Full-page Steel Engravings, besides 
three hitherto unpublished. The text is that of the last (1873) Edition, 
with all the Author's subsequent Notes anda NEW EPILOGUE. 
Cloth, £6 6s. the 5 vols. 


THE STONES of VENICE. Complete Edition 


(imperial 8vo.), 3 vols. with the 53 Plates and the Text as originally issued, 
cloth, £4 9s, the 3 volumes. 

The small Edition, containing Selections for use of Travellers in Venice 
and Verona, is still to be had, in 2 vols., cloth, each 5s. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 


Sixth Edition. With the 14 Original Plates. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of 


VENICE. With the Text and the 16 Plates as originally published. Cloth 
cover (unbound), on atlas folio (about 25 in. by 17 in.), £3 3s. 


NEW WORKS JUST ISSUED. 
BY EDWARD T. COOK, M.A. 


Author of “ A Popular Handbook to the National Gallery.” 
Small post 8vo. cloth, 63. 


STUDIES IN RUSKIN: 
Some Aspects of Mr. Ruskin’s Work and Teaching. 


Illustrated with Eight Full-page and Five half page Woodcuts, specially prepared 
and engraved for this work. 
Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, crown 4to., price 21s. 

Containing, in addition to the above-mentioned Woodcuts, 13 Full-page Auto- 
types of Drawings by Mr. Ruskin in the Ruskin Drawing School, here reproduced 
for the first time by Special Permission of the Curators of the University Galleries 
and of the Master of the Drawing School. 

Contents: Part!I. “THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO RUSKIN.” Principles 
of Art—Applications to Life. 

Part Il. SOME ASPECTS OF MR. RUSKIN’S WORK. Mr. Ruskin and 
Oxford—The Ruskin Drawing School—Mr. Ruskin and the Working Men’s Col- 
lege— Mr. Ruskin’s May Queens—The St. George’s Guild and Museum—Some Indus- 
trial Experiments—Mr. Ruskin and the Booksellers. 

AppPENDiIces—CONTAINING NOTES ON MR. RUSKIN’S OXFORD LEC- 
TURES. “Readings in * Modern Painters’: The Pleasures of England : 
1884—“ A Lecture on Patience”: 1884—“ Birds, and How to Paint them”: 1884— 
“ A Lecture on Landscape”: 1884. INDEX. 


BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 1 vol. crown 


8vo. with Map and 86 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Picardy—Abbeville and Amiens—Paris and its Environs—Arras and the 
Towns of the North—Champagne—Nancy and the Vosges, 


SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 


8vo. with Map and 176 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
The different lines to the South—Burgundy—Auvergne—The Cantal— 
The Alpes Dauphinaises and Alpes Maritimes, &c. 


1 vol. crown 


SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. with Map and 232 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
The Loire—The Gironde and Landes—Cre The Limousin— 


Gascony and Languedoc—The Cevennes and the Pyrenees, &c. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington, Kent, 
AND 
LONDON: 8 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, be 
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VALUABLE Booxs 


OFFERED BY 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 


15 Piccadilly, London. 


THE SAGA LIBRARY, by Morais, Author 
of “The Earthly Paradise,” with the assistance of Eimtkrn MAGNUSSON. 
Vol. L. crown 8vo. Roxburghe, 5s. 1890. 
the same, Large Paper, royal 8vo. Roxburghe. 1890, 

It is proposed to publish under the above title a series of translations of the 
works of the early literature of the North, produced by the Icelanders, in their 
present form, mostly in the 13th and first part of the 14th centuries. 

These works stand quite alone amongst the writings of the Middle Ages, and 
form a school of literature which has very special claims on the attention of the 
students of history and the lovers of imaginative writing. These claims may be 
briefly stated thus :—In the first place it is by these means alone that any con- 
tinuous record of events in the early history of Scandinavia has been preserved, 

The following is a list of the principal translations which it is intended to 


publish : — 
THE POETIC EDDA. 1 vol. STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. 
THE PROsE EDDA. 1 vol. 1 vol. 


THE VOLSUNGA SAGA. Ivol. | 
HEIMSKRINGLA OR CHRONICLES | EGIL'S SAGA. 1 vol. 
OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY. | wars saGa. 1 vol. 


3 vols 
THE ORKNEY SAGA. 1 vol. EYRBYGGIA SAGA. vol. 


T SAGAS OF 
SAGA OF THE LAXDALERS. 1 vol. 


(being the tale of the discovery of N "S SAGA 
America in the 10th century). eg OR 


HALT. 
SAGA OF THE BANDED 


1 vol. 
GUNNLAUG'S SAGA, 
OF’S SAGA. 
“SAGA OF VIGLUND ra | MEN. 
PAIR. And several others. 


THE SAGA LIBRARY will be published in volumes, crown 8vo. and done up 
in Roxburghe style, price 5s. per volume. The edition will consist of 1,000 copies. 

The Large Paper issue, in royal 8vo., will consist of 125 numbered copies, price 
£1 11s. 6d. per volume, printed by hand-press, on Whatman Paper, at Whittingham’s 
Chiswick Press, done up in the Roxburghe style. 

Subscribers to the Large Paper issue bind themselves to take the complete series. 


SMOKIANA, Historical and Ethnographical, by R. T. 
Pritcuetr, F.S.A., 1 vol. Svo. 101 Pboto-lithographed pages from the 
original drawings of the Artist, comprising some hundred designs of the 
Pipes of all Countries used during the last three centuries, Roxburghe, 7s. 64. 

1890, 


In these days of rapid and feverish transition it becomes almost a duty to make 
careful records of distinctive types of Pipes, even before “‘ old things pass away and 
all things become new,” in the melting process of evolution. So, in the forth- 
coming * Smokiana,’ have been selected the most characteristic specimens—carefully 
poe ue the “evolution” links, whose name is legion and the variety of them 
confusing. . 

The simple treatment of each page, having the drawing on one side, with a short 


description opposite to it, will be found an tage as a ise and terse way of 
giving interest to the illustration. 
(THOMAS) ROMANO- BRITISH 


MOSAIC PAVEMENTS: a History of their discovery and a record and 
interpretation of their designs, 8vo. xxxiv and 324 pp. map and 33 plates of 
Mosaic Pavements (pub. at £2 2s.), extra cloth, 18s. 1886, 


GLASS, its HISTORY and MANUFACTURE: 


WALLACE-DUNLop (M.A.) Glass in the Old World, 8vo. viii and 272 pp. 
with Index, 6 plates, plain and coloured, cloth, 12s. 6d., now 7s. 6d. 
London : Field & Tuer, 1882. 
The Saturday Review says :—“ This is by far the most prehensive, Pp 
hensible, complete, and at the same time entertaining book on Old Glass that has 
yet been published in English.” 


ARCHITECTURE. 
THE GREAT CATHEDRALS of the WORLD, 


complete in 26 parts, forming 2 vols. folio, with upwards of 100 photographic 
plates of English and Continental Cathedrals, taken by accomplished Artists, 
and showing the Cathedrals from the most picturesque aspect (pub. at £6 6s.), 
in parts, £2. Boston (Mass.), 183%. 
the same, 2 vols. folio, cloth, £2 2s. 888. 

There exists no English work to rival this splendid book; the small remainder 
has been secured for the English market. 

The Cathedrals chosen for representation are the finest in the world, many of 
them well known, but some remote from the beaten paths of European travel, and 


hence rarely seen. 
LIST OF CATHEDRALS. 


ENGLAND.—Part I. Westminster Abbey; II. Canterbury; ITI. Salisbury ; 
IV. York; V. Ely; VI. St. Paul’s; VII, Exeter; VIII. Wells; 1X. Durham, 

BELGIUM.—X. Antwerp, Notre Dame. 

GERMANY.—XI. Cologne; XII. Strasburg. 

ITALY.—XIII, Rome; St. Peter’s; XIV. Milan; XV. Pisa; XVI. Venice, St. 
Mark's ; XVII. Florence; XVIII. Siena, Orvieto; XIX. Prato, Naples ; 
XX. Palermo; XXI. Monreale 

SPAIN.—XXLU, Seville; XXIII. Granada. 

FRANCE.—XXIV. Chartres; XXV. Paris, Notre Dame. 

AMERICA.—XXXVI. New York, St. Patrick's. 


The Memorial Edition of 


THOMAS BEWICK’S WORKS, complete in five 
. Volumes, royal 8vo, half moroceo, £12 10s. Newcastle, 1885-87. 

The Memorial Edition of Bewick’s Works consisted of 750 copies; half of them 
are subscribed for. 

The Memorial Edition is divided as follows : 

Vols. I., Il. HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS, the figures engraved on 
wood by T. Bewick : Land Birds and Water Birds, with the woodcuts 
of the Supplements incorporated, 2 vols. 

Vol. Ill. A GENERAL HISTORY of QUADRUPEDS, the figures 
engraved on wood by T. Bewick. 

Vol. IV. SOPS FABLES, with all the woodcuts. 

Vol. V. The MEMOIR of BEWICK’S LIFE, written by himself, edited 
by AUSTIN Donson. This volume inclodes the cats of the Fishes. 

The last volume is prefaced and aonotated by Mr. AUSTIN Dossox, in whose 
hands Bewick’s papers and correspondence, together with the original MS. of the 
« Memoir,” have been placed by the late Miss Isabella Bewick’s bxecutors. The 
“ Memoir,” which was edited by Miss Jane Bewick in 1862, is now printed more 
completely. 

As the original editions lave become very scarce and very dear, this new 
MEMORIAL EDITION—the first one in a collective form—gives at a compara- 
tively moderate cost, to the present generation, a delightful opportunity of 
pend ing the artistic truth and vigour of Bewick’s famous cuts in all their original 

y. 


BRADLEY (J. W.) DICTIONARY of MINIATURISTS, 
Iiluminators, Calligrapbers, and Copyists, with References to their Works, 
and Notices of their Patrons, from the Establishment of Christianity to the 
Eighteenth Century, 3 vols. Svo. Roxburghe, to Subscribers, £2 2s. 1887-9. 

the same, Large Paper, Roxburghe, to Subscribers, £3 3s. 1887-9. 

“Mr. John W. Bradley, who is already known for his ‘Manual of Illumination ” 

and his t of At , the Florentine miniatarist, has in preparation a 

Dictionary of Miniaturists, [lluminators, Catligraphers, and Copyists, from the 

establishment of Christianity down to the eighteenth century. The work, which 

is to a great extent compiled from inedited sources, will contain references to the 
works of the artists named, and also notices of their patrons.” 
The Academy, September 25th, 1886. 


GIULIO CLOVIO. The Life, Times, and Works of 
Giulio Clovio (the famous Miniaturist of the Sixteenth Century), with 
notices of his Contemporaries, by J. W. Bradley, 1 vol. Svo. cloth, 21s. 1890. 

—— the same, Large Paper, royal 8vo. hf. morocco, £1 11s. 6d. 1890. 

Ever since the time of Vasari it has been the custom to speak of Clovio as the 
representative of the art of Miniature Painting, and as the greatest of its innumer- 
able professors. The object of this Biography is to determine how far this estimate 
is correct, and to what extent it bas arisen from the almost universal ignorance 
respecting other miniaturista, 


CLARK’S MEDLEVAL MILITARY ARCHITEC- 


TURE in ENGLAND, 2 stont vols. 8vo. with 140 woodcuts of all the Old 
English Casties (pub. at 36s.), cloth giit, 21s. 1884, 
This valuable book was printed by Messrs. Wyman & Sons, and is almost unknown ; 
it is capable of a great sale, as every Antiquary, young or old, will like to possess 
this picturesque Record of all the romantic and historical Castles of England and 
Scotland. 
A special prospectus gratis on application. 


CONSTABLE’S GRAPHIC WORKS, 40 highly 
finished mezzotinto engravings on steel, by D. Lucas; with Letterpress, by 
C. R. R.A., folio (pub. at £5 5s.), bf, red morocco, £2 2s, 18545 


A GRAND MONUMENTAL WORK. 


CYCLOPEDIA of PAINTERS and PAINTINGS. 


Edited by Denison jun. Critical Editor, CHaRLEs C. 
Perkins, Corresponding Member of the French Institute, 4 vols. 4to. with 
more than 2,000 Illustrations ; a full Biographical Dictionary of the Painters 
of all times and schools, hf. bd. morocco, £5 5s. Isss, 

*,° This grand book is a Cyclopedia of the Great Pictures of the World, contain- 
ing special articles on all famous paintings under their own names; it isa guide to 
the entire literature of the art through its lists of authorities upon each topic, and 
has a superb collection of illustrations of its subject. 

an rT binds himself not to advertise this work for twelve months under 

5s. 
Now ready the First and Second Volumes of the 


CYCLOPEDIA of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. Edited 


by Joux Denison jun. Critical Editor, Wn.t1am APTHORP ; 
with more than one thousand [ilustrations, 3 volumes large 4to. decorated 
chment binding, uniform with Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings. 
his edition is limited to ~*~ —— copies tor England, and these are 

nearly all taken up; price £6 6s. per volume. 

New York, Scribner's Sons, 1889, 
The extraerdinary success of the Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings, published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, in 1886-87, gives the publishers confidence that this 
similar work on Music and Musicians will occupy as high a place in the literature 
of its art as the preceding publication does m its field. Like that work, con- 
currently with which the present enterprise was undertaken, it founds its claim’to 
such a place upon three things: the character and comprehensivene:s of the 
information which, through its text and illustrations, it for the first time makes 
accessible ; the new simplicity of its arrangement ; and the bibliography, of a kind 
hitherto unattempted, thronga which it furnishes a key and guide to the whole 
literature of music. 


DICTIONARY of ANONYMOUS and PSEUDONY- 
MOUS LITERATURE of GREAT BRITAIN; including the Works of 
Foreigners, written in or translated into the English Language, by SAMUEL 
HALKETT and the Rev. Jonn Lain, M.A. 4 vols, 4to. Large Paper (pub- 
lished at £16 16s.), half bound, morocco, £4 4s. 1881-89. 

The completion of this aighly important and exhaustive work, after the lapse of 

80 many years after its inception, was made memorable by the death of both of its 

learned and accomplished editors during its passage througn the press. It was 

finally finishe1 last year by the daugliter of one of them (Miss Catherine Laing) in 

&@ manner that leaves nothing to be desired. 


DIGBY (KENELM) the BROAD STONE of 
HONOUR ; or, the True Sense and Practice of Chivalry, in 4 Books : GODE- 
FRIDUS, 1 vol.; TANCREDUS, 1 vol.; MORUS, 1 vol. ; and ORLANDUS, 
2 vols.—together 5 vols. post Svo. cloth, £2 12s. 6d. 1876-77. 


FACSIMILES of RARE EARLY ENGRAVINGS 
and WOODCUTS by the Great Masters of Italy, Germany, France, &c. 
Selected by Dr. LirpMAXN from the best Examyles, and Printed by the 
Imperial Institute of Mechanical Arts in Berlin—50 marvellously accurate 
Reproductions of Rare Engravings, in imperial folio, in a portfolio, £5 a 

1 


Only 100 copies have been printed for the English and American market; a por- 
tion of them have already been secured by subscribers. A prospectus gratis. 


WILLIAM FAITHORNE: a Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Engraved Works of William Faithorne, by Lours FaGay. rae 


xiii and 104 pp. cloth, 2!s, 
the same, Vellum Paper, imp. Svo, bd. £2 2s, 1888, 


~ 
ELTON’S ORIGINS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Stout medium 8vo. a New Improved Ejition, with numerous early Maps, 
cloth, 21s. 18389. 
This work forms a forerunner to every existing History of England, ahd goes 
into learned details not hitherto accessible to former historians, ‘The first edition 
is long out of print, and has lately sold tor £5 3s. 


GALERIE de DRESDE. Grand engraved edition of 
the Dresden Gallery : Recueil d’Estampes d'aprés les plus ce'ébres Tableaux 
de la Galérie Royale de Dresde, 3 vols. atias folio, containing 3 povtraits, 

and 155 beautiful engravings after the Old Masters, (}o0d Impressions, 
bd. roan, £25. Dresde, 1780-1874. 


*,° B.Q’s MONTHLY CATALOGUES of Rare, Valuable, and Curious Books Gratis on Applicaticn. 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


The LETTERS and CORRESPONDENCE 


of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN during his LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH. 
With a brief Autobiographical Memoir. Arranged and Edited, at Cardinal 
Newman's request, by Miss ANNE Moztey, Editor of the “Letters of the 
Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D.” 2 vols. 8vo. (Jn the press. 


LETTERS from ROME. e Rev. Tuomas 


LTERS fom ROME. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Jn the press. 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


By Dr. With Maps and very Illustrations, 
and a Preface J.Scorr Librarian of the Ro; 
Society. 2 36s, 


COMPLETION OF MR. LEOKY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By W. E. H. Leckxy. Vols. VII. and VIII. 36s. 
[On October 15, 


CABINET EDITION OF WALPOLE’S ENGLAND. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the CON- 


CLUSION of the GREAT WAR in 1815 to 1858. By Spencer WALPOLE. 
Cabinet Edition. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. { Vols. J.-1V. now ready. 


MR. S. R. GARDINER’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By S. R. Garprver, LL.D. Illustrated under the superinterdence of Mr. St. 
John Hope, Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. Vol. I. With 173 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


*,* The Work will be published in Three Volumes, and also in One Volume 
complete. 


SIR RICHARD CHURCH, C.B., G.C.H., 


Commander-in-Chief of the Greeks in the War ot Detepeattnee 1 a Memoir. 
a oe -PooLk, Author of “ The Life of Viscount Stratford de 
liffe 


CHEAP EDITION OF FROUDR’S LIFE OF CARLYLE. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


By James ANTHONY Frovupg. New and Cheaper Edition, with Portraits. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. crown Svo, 7s. ; 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s, 


VOCES. POPULI. Reprinted from “ Punch.” 


By F. Anstey, Author of “Vice ” “The Pariah,” &c. With 20 
Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. 


The LIFE of the RIGHT HON. STRATFORD 


CANNING: Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. By Srantey Lans-Poo 
New and Cheaper Edition Abridged. 1 crown 8vo, 
price 7s. 


The STEPS of the SUN. Daily Readings of 


Prose. Selected by AGN&s MASON. 16mo. 3s, 6d. 


*,* Uniform with the Original Edition of “ FIVE MINUTES: Daily Readings 
of Poetry.” Selected by H. L. Sipney Lear. 


The STORY of DENMARK. 


8. Sipewick. With 6 Illustrations and Map. Crown 


TEMPTING DISHES for SMALL INCOMES. 


By Mrs. Dg Savis, Author of “Savouries 4 la Mode” &c. Fep. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


LYRA CONSOLATIONIS from the POETS 


of the SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH, and NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
Selected and by CLaupta Frances HERNAMAN. Fep. 8vo. 63, 


By Cr CHARLOTTE 


NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 


QUAIN’S ELEMENTS of ANATOMY. The 


Tenth Edition, Edited by Epwarp ScuArer, F.R.S., Professor of 

Physiology and Histology in University College, London ; ‘and Grorce 
a Tuane, Professor of Anatomy in University College, London. In 
~ 

Vol. I. Part I. EMBRYOLOGY. By Professor Scuirer. Illustrated 
by 200 zngravings, many of which are Coloured. Royal 8vo. 9s. 

(Jn a few days. 
NEW EDITION OF GRAY'’S ANATOMY. 


GRAY’S ANATOMY. By Henry Gray, F.R.S. 


late Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George's Hospital. Twelfth Edition, Re- 
edited by T. PickerinG Pick, Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital ; Member of 
the Court of Examiners, Royal College of Surgeons of England. With 605 
IUustrations, many of which are Coloured. Royal 8vo. 36s. [/n a few days. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. No.96. Ocrozer. 


CONTENTS : 
VIRGINIE : a Tale of One Hundred Years Ago. By Vat Prinsep, A.R.A. 
Chaps. LV.-LX, 


WORKING HOURS AND WORKING MEN. By Dr. B. W. Ricuarpsoy. 


ON GENERAL GORDON'’S COPY OF NEWMAN'S “DREAM OF GERON- 
TIUS.” By Wittiam E. A. Axon. 


THE IDYLL OF BROOK FARM. By HELEN SuHIProy. 
THE ISLE OF RUIM. By Grant ALLEN. 

DEW. By Dr. J, G. McPuerson, F.R.S.E. 

_AT THE SIGN Of THE SHIP. By Axprew Lane. 


CANON LIDDON’S WORKS. 


NEW EDITION, with New Preface, having reference to Dr. Martineau's 
Seat of Authority in Religion.” 


The DIVINITY of OUR LORDand SAVIOUR 


JESUS CHRIST. Being the for 1866. Bdition 


(1890), with New Preface. Crown 


Just ready. 


ADVENT in ST. PAUL’S. Sermons 


chiefly on the Two Comings of Our Lord. Second Edition. 2 vols, Crown 
separately. 


8vo. 5s. each. Sold 


CHRISTMASTIDE in ST. PAUL’S. Sermons 


bearing chiefly oa the Birth of Our Lord and the End of the Year. Crown 


8vo. 5s. 


EASTER in ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing 


chiefly on the Resurrection of Our Lord. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. 5s, each. Suld ly. 


separate! 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE the UNI- 


VERSITY of OXFORD. First Series, 1859-1868. Ninth Edition (1889). 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE the UNI- 


VERSITY of OXFORD. SecondSeries, 1838-1882. Fourth Edition (1887). 


Crown 8vo. 58. 


The MAGNIFICAT. 


Sermons in St. Paul’s, 


August 1889. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d, 


SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION. Lent 


Lectures. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Small 8vo, 2s.6d.; or in Paper 


Cover, 1s. 6d. 


The Crown 8vo. Edition (1883), 5s., may still be had. 


WALTER KERR HAMILTON, Bishop of 


Salisbury. A Sketch. Third Edition (1890). 8vo. 2s.6d. _ 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of H. P. 


LIDDON, D.D. New Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S WORKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. s 4 
CALLISTA : a Tale of the Third ‘Ce. 
The “DEVELOPMENT of CHRISTIAN 
ESSAYS CRITICAL..and HISTORI- 
The ARIANS of the FOURTH CEN- 


VERSES on VARIOUS OCCASIONS 3 6 
ESSAYS on BIBLICAL and on ECCLE- 


SIASTICAL MIRACLES .,....... 


*,* Copies of the Original Editions of these Volumes of Cardinal Newman's 
Works may still be had. 
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